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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


The month of August, which marked the 
third anniversary of the signing of the Social 
Security Act, witnessed a larger volume of opera- 
tions than any previous month under the several 
programs for which the Social Security Board 
carries administrative responsibility. Continued 
development was recorded in all three of these 
broad fields of social security—public assistance, 
unemployment compensation, and old-age in- 
surance. 

Obligations of more than $41.9 million were 
incurred in August from Federal, State, and local 
funds for payments to recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind in States cooperating in such programs 
under the Social Security Act, representing the 
largest monthly total since the program went 
into operation. This amount included $33 million 
for payments to 1,722,317 recipients of old-age 
assistance; nearly $8 million for payments in 
behalf of 617,902 dependent children in 250,909 
families; and about $939,000 for payments to 
40,097 recipients of aid to the blind. Payments 
for these three special types of public assistance 
accounted for about one-sixth of the total obliga- 
tions of $259.1 million incurred in the month for 
all public relief extended to cases in the con- 
tinental United States. 

Although total public-assistance and relief 
payments for August thus continued at a level 
somewhat higher than in preceding months, 
indications of improved employment conditions 
in some areas were reflected in reports received 
by the Social Security Board from State unem- 
ployment compensation agencies. 

The number of initial claims for unemployment 
benefits reported in August by the 28 States in 
which benefits were payable during that month 
declined almost 30 percent from the total for 
the preceding month. The amount of payments 
for both total and partial unemployment benefits 


was approximately $47 million, about $9 million 
above the July figure. More than $8 million of 
the increase, however, was accounted for by pay- 
ments in Iowa, Michigan, and South Carolina, 
in which August was the first full month of benefit 
payments. In the 25 States in which benefits 
were paid throughout both July and August, total 
payments in August were somewhat above the 
level for the preceding month, but the increase 
was attributed in large part to administrative 
factors. In some instances, the increases repre- 
sented delayed payments on a backlog of claims 
which were cleared during the month rather than 
payments for current weeks of unemployment. 

The number of claims for lump-sum payments 
certified during August under the old-age insurance 
program was slightly smaller than the total for the 
preceding month, but the amount of payments 
authorized increased to more than $827,000. 
The 14,823 such claims certified in August brought 
the cumulative total to 199,435. The aggregate 
amount of claims certified under the program by 
the end of August was more than $7.5 million. 

As the posting of wage records under the old-age 
insurance program for the calendar year 1937 
was substantially completed by July, the Bureau 
of Old-Age Insurance has announced that workers 
for whom accounts have been established may now 
obtain, on request, statements showing the 
amounts of wages credited to their accounts for 
1937 on the basis of reports made by their em- 
ployers. By September 24, requests for such state- 
ments had been received from 14,800 workers. 
The Bureau is now preparing for posting the wage 
reports for 1938 which have been received from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. These reports, 
up to the end of August, include more than 46 
million wage items, each item representing the total 
amount of wages paid to a worker by one employer 
during a 3-month reporting period. 

Total employee account numbers issued under 


1 











the old-age insurance program reached 40.7 
million by the end of August. The 592,746 such 
account numbers which were issued during August 
represented the largest monthly total since Jan- 
uary 1938. 

In the field of old-age assistance, negotiations 
were continued between the Board and State of- 
ficials concerned with administration of that 
program in Ohio. After preliminary study by 
the Board had disclosed instances of apparent 
failure on the part of the State to comply with 
provisions of the Social Security Act, a hearing 
was conducted by the Board early in September. 
On September 30, the Board made public a state- 
ment of its findings, setting forth the major ad- 
ministrative deficiencies indicated by the hearings 
and the steps which it deemed necessary to cor- 
rect such deficiencies. The Board included in its 
statement a declaration that ‘“The representatives 
of the Social Security Board will cooperate with 
the Chief of the Ohio Division of Aid for the Aged 
and assist him in every way to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Ohio law to the end that this law 
may accomplish its full beneficent purpose of 
providing security to the needy aged.” 

“It is the practice in Ohio,” the Board con- 
tinued, ‘‘to send out the monthly checks for as- 
sistance after the middle of each month. We are 
advised that the checks for September have just 
gone out. Therefore, there is ample time before 
the next checks are sent out to Ohio’s needy aged 
for the Chief of the Ohio Division of Aid for the 
Aged to make the necessary improvements in 
administration as set forth in the findings of the 
Board and as required by both the Social Security 
Act and the Ohio law.” 

The recommendations for improved public- 
health and medical services which were presented 
at the National Health Conference held in Wash- 
ington during July have stimulated considerable 
discussion of health problems, particularly among 
professional groups. During September, the 
House of Delegates of the American Medical As- 
sociation was called into extraordinary session in 
Chicago to consider the specific recommendations 
drafted by the Technical Committee on Medical 
Care of the President’s Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee to Coordinate Health and Welfare Activi- 
ties for presentation to the Conference. 

The House of Delegates, the governing body of 
the American Medical Association, voted unani- 








mously to adopt a report giving broad and sub- 
stantial endorsement to four of the five recom- 
mendations of the Committee, dealing with ex- 
pansion of public-health, maternal, and child- 
health services, construction of hospitals where 
needed, medical care for the needy and medically 
needy, and insurance against wage loss occasioned 
by temporary or permanent disability. In con- 
nection with the Technical Committee’s recom- 
mendation of a comprehensive program of health 
insurance and/or public medical services, the 
House of Delegates expressed approval of volun- 
tary insurance against costs of hospital care and 
emergency or prolonged illness, but disapproved 
“compulsory health insurance” or a “far-reaching 
tax system”’ in this field. 

Although opposing compulsory health insur- 
ance, the House of Delegates expressed its ap- 
proval of the principles of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the one type of compulsory insurance in the 
field of health which has been tried in this coun- 
try. Expansion of workmen’s compensation laws 
was recommended, “‘to provide for meeting the 
costs of illness sustained as a result of employment 
in industry.”’ The delegates also expressed belief 
in the practicability of ‘“‘cash indemnity insurance 
plans to cover the costs of emergency or pro- 
longed illness,’ but declared that such plans 
“should comply with State statutes and regula- 
tions to insure their soundness and financial re- 
sponsibility, and should have approval of county 
and State medical societies.” 

The recommendations of the Technical Com- 
mittee on Medical Care were also discussed re- 
cently at the Annual Convention of the American 
Hospital Association, in Dallas, Texas. Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Social Security 
Board and a member of the President’s Interde- 
partmental Committee, addressed the Convention 
on “The Relation of Hospital Service to a Na- 
tional Health Program.’ Mr. Altmeyer ex- 
pressed the opinion that some program for the 
improvement of health services on a national 
scale will be worked out within the next few 
years. ‘The need for a national health program,” 


he declared, ‘‘is clear and unequivocal. Health 
and sickness needs are great and urgent and they 
must be met. How best they shall be met re- 
quires careful and critical planning. Look upon 
the work of our Technical Committee as a trial 
beginning.” 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


ROBERT HUSE* 


Since the beginning of the twentieth century, 
and more particularly since the World War 
period, the number and complexity of the prob- 
lems which have confronted government in the 
United States have shown an almost phenomenal 
increase. The growing body of individual and 
social relations whose adjustment is of concern 
to the community or the Nation as a whole, and 
the increasing complexity of our institutional 
organizations have placed upon government the 
responsibility for an expanded area of activities. 
Along with this expansion of governmental activi- 
ties there have perforce developed more direct 
relationships and more numerous points of contact 
between government and individuals. 

The development of government has tended to 
parallel that of the industrial organization of the 
country, in the growth of large-scale activity as 
well as of specialized technical functions. In this 
development, necessary to cope with the range and 
variety of services which our people have delegated 
to government, it is essential that channels of 
public information be maintained so that the 
people may know how these tasks are being per- 
formed, and administrators may know to what 
extent they are meeting responsibilities delegated 
to them. Such an interchange of information, 
opinion, and interpretation is essential in main- 
taining, under the circumstances of twentieth- 
century life, the public participation in public life 
which in the United States has always been 
synonymous with democracy. 

The growing importance of the “public rela- 
tions’ function in governmental administration 
has been strikingly illustrated in the administra- 
tion of the social security program. The legis- 
lative framework of that program presents admin- 
istrative problems of a magnitude and complexity 
perhaps never before encountered in this country. 
The Social Security Act, and the State and local 
legislation related to it, intimately affect the lives 
and everyday activities of millions of individuals. 
If the intent of such legislation is to be carried out, 
it is obvious that those responsible for its adminis- 

*Associate Director, Informational Service, Social Security Board. 
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tration must enlist the active support and coopera- 
tiou of a very substantial body of men and women 
outside the actual administrative force. No mat- 
ter how efficient and capable the staff of the ad- 
ministering agency itself, it cannot wholly succeed 
unless at least the large majority of the individuals 
affected participate actively, day by day, year by 
year. 

How is this cooperation of the public in the 
administrative process to be achieved? Obviously 
it will not be won by ignoring public opinion, or 
by handing down ex cathedra rules and regula- 
tions, formulated without regard to the reactions 
of the individuals concerned. A first requisite in 
administration of any legislation, and more par- 
ticularly of social legislation, is the careful cultiva- 
tion of a widespread and thorough understanding 
of the legislative intent, of the needs out of which 
the legislation grew and the objectives which it 
seeks to accomplish, as well as the specific admin- 
istrative procedures through which the objectives 
are to be sought. In short, a program of adult 
education on a very large scale is necessary, and 
the administrative agency will fall short of its 
objective unless it takes reasonable steps to pro- 
mote popular understanding of the law. 

Recognition of this necessity came at an early 
stage in the organization of the Social Security 
Board. The Social Security Act established public 
policy in fields which were very largely new to this 
country. The applicaiion of the policy clearly 
involved the direct participation of millions of indi- 
viduals. Establishing the old-age insurance pro- 
gram alone called for the immediate voluntary 
cooperatucn of some 26 million workers and about 
2 million empicyers in providing necessary infor- 
mation to establish a recordkeeping system. It 
was necessary for these workers and their em- 
ployers to share in procedwres with whose nature 
and purpose they were not iamiliar. Employers 
had to receive, fill out, and return certain forms, 
and to receive supplies of other form: and infor- 
mation materials to distribute to their empivyees. 
The employees were similarly obligated to obtain 
forms, supply necessary information, and return 








the forms to the Social Security Board through 
one or another of several designated channels. 

If, instead of 26 million, only 16 million, or 
6 million, had been sufficiently aware of their 
rights and obligations under the program to fill 
out the necessary forms accurately and promptly 
during the initial period of enumeration in the 
fall of 1936, the whole administrative task might 
have failed of achievement or been seriously 
delayed. The expense of setting up the necessary 
record system would have been enormously in- 
creased, and the execution of the public policy 
enunciated by the Congress would have been 
jeopardized. The conclusion was inescapable that 
one of the first essentials of administration was 
the provision of public information with regard to 
the program. 

Enlisting public cooperation in carrying out the 
objectives of legislation, however, involves more 
than mere distribution of information. An effec- 
tive public-relations program requires not only 
understanding of the program by the public, but 
also understanding of public attitudes by the 
administrator, which means constant attention on 
his part to the climate of public opinion in which 
the law must operate. Every phase of administra- 
tion must be adapted to public sympathy and 
understanding, in the interests of efficiency and 
economy in administration. 

In the establishment of its old-age insurance 
records, the Social Security Board had not only 
to inform the public, but also to be aware itself 
of public attitudes toward the program, and to 
formulate its administrative methods in contem- 
plation of these attitudes. The techniques of 
administration could not be so unusual as to arouse 
public antagonism, and they could not impose 
such burdens on individuals, both employers and 
employees, as to cause opposition. The methods 
adopted, on the other hand, had to be sufficiently 
dynamic to stimulate interest and overcome 
inertia. The process of enumeration as a whole 
had to be sufficiently automatic so that, once set 
in motion, the necessary opportunity for the 
individual to comply would be practically guar- 
anteed. 

This two-way flow of information and cultiva- 
tion of understanding constitutes the public- 
relations function which present-day social and 
economic complexity and motility impose upon 
the administrator of social legislation, if the legis- 








lative will is to be achieved with economy and 
dispatch. It is the task of studying and adapting 
to public attitudes and desires, and, at the same 
time, informing the public and stimulating under- 
standing on the part of the public. Under present- 


‘day conditions this public-relations function is not 


a luxury; it is an indispensable part of the admin- 
istrative process itself, made necessary by the 
need for public understanding and cooperation. 
In recent years, government agencies have met 
the need for adequate public information services 
by setting up special units within their organiza- 
tions and have made use of all available channels 
of communication to carry out their informational 
activities. In the Social Security Board, the 
function of public relations was established as an 
integral part of the administrative organization. 
An informational service was created to plan, co- 
ordinate, and carry out public-relations activities, 
The purpose of the Informational Service is to 
promote efficiency and economy in administration 
of the Social Security Act. It helps to remove 
frictions and eliminate wastes which occur when 
the public fails to understand the program and its 
administrative necessities, or when the adminis- 
trative agency fails to understand public reactions, 
The Service is the organized public-relations arm 
of the Board, serving to promote successful adapta- 
tion of the Board’s work to the public, and of 
public understanding to the Board’s administra- 
tive necessities by distributing information and 
by studying public attitudes and reactions. In 
addition, Informational Service advises the Board 
and its officers on public relations and information 
matters, cooperates with other Federal agencies 
concerned with portions of the social security 
program, and consults with and advises State 
public assistance and unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies on their public-relations problems. 
In every phase of this work, close integration is 
maintained with policy-forming and administra- 
tive functions. Such integration is essential to 
the successful operation of the public-relations 
program and its contribution to economical and 
efficient administration. Execution of the Board’s 
public-information programs in each of its three 
major fields of operation—old-age insurance, un- 
employment compensation, and public assist- 
ance—as well as in the more general phases of its 
work, has required the closest possible cooperation 
between the Informational Service and the opera- 
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ting bureaus, the Board, the Executive Director, 
and the regional and field staff. 

Phases of public-relations work other than in- 
formational activities involve the necessity for 
coordination and integration to an even larger 
degree. Analysis and interpretation of public 
attitudes, for example, involve processes in which 
all parts of the administrative organization must 
participate. Experience has shown that expres- 
sions of opinion in the press, on the radio, and in 
other typical media are not the only measures of 
public attitudes toward governmental activities. 
Reports from field office managers, analysis of 
correspondence, and similar tests, therefore, play 
an important part in this phase of public-relations 
activities. Similarly, in the application of the 
results of analysis of public attitudes to adminis- 
trative operations, collaboration between admin- 
istrative and public-relations personnel is essential. 

It must be recognized that the special unit 
within an administrative organization which is 
designated as the public-relations arm of the 
organization does not and cannot have exclusive 
responsibility for these functions. On the con- 
trary, the public-relations function is carried out, 
well or badly, wherever and whenever any repre- 
sentative of the organization comes in contact 
with any member of the public. Wise adminis- 
tration, therefore, seeks the effective execution of 
at least the elementary public-relations techniques 
at all levels within the organization. It is as 
important that a telephone operator should pro- 
mote good public relations by going beyond mere 
courtesy and promptness to display genuine 
human interest in the problems of those who call 
as it is that a field office manager should sympa- 
thetically appraise the misunderstandings or 
assuage the antagonisms of those upon whom the 
program brings an unfamiliar impact. An infor- 
mation clerk’s voice contributes to efficient ad- 
ministration through promoting good public rela- 
tions just as do procedural or policy decisions 
made with a view to what the affected public will 
accept and cooperate in executing. 

If the exercise of the public-relations function 
is implicit in the whole administrative process, 
its recognition as a special technique, with the 
ensuing trend toward the setting up of special 
units within the organization, has served to help 
meet an expanding need of democratic govern- 
ment, and to promote economy and facilitate the 
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carrying out of the legislative intent. Special 
public-relations units cannot make the whole con- 
tribution of which they are capable, however, if 
their increased specialization is permitted to iso- 
late them from the administrator or the actual 
processes and procedures of administration. Such 
isolation, moreover, gives rise to the danger of 
subordinating the basic objective of public-rela- 
tions activities—the promotion of efficient ad- 
ministration. The moment public-information 
projects stray from this fundamental concept they 
lose their effectiveness as administrative tools, if 
they do not, indeed, forfeit their justification for 
existence. 

Not only is the good public-relations program 
directed as a whole toward facilitating economical 
administration, but also each individual project 
aims directly at the accomplishment of a specific 
end. This does not necessarily mean that the 
objective of a given public-information activity 
need be confined to a narrow and technical 
administrative point, such as instructing the public 
in how to fill out a particular form. On the 
contrary, the objective may be broad, such as 
that of informing the public as to the fundamental 
economic, social, or other factors contributing to 
the need for the particular legislation. But to 
be justifiable, the objective should be specific, 
predetermined, and related to the realization in 
fact of the public policy expressed in the law. 

There may have been a time, in an earlier stage 
of our development, when the administrator 
could pursue his leisurely way neither thinking 
nor caring whether the public understood his 
reason for existence, his problems, objectives, or 
methods. That is not the situation in our modern, 
mechanized, interdependent, fast-moving, chang- 
ing social organism. Methods of communication 
have been vastly speeded up for every institution. 
In a democracy, government cannot afford to 
become isolated from the people. It must use 
effective modern methods to keep aware of its 
environment, on the one hand, and to keep its 
environment informed, on the other. Thus it 
promotes adjustment, reduces “frictions,” speeds 
up accomplishment, does more to meet the needs 
and desires of people with less cost and fuss. 
Thus the administrative end of government 
contributes in an important and democratic 
way to the actual realization of the legislative 
objective. 


































SEASONALITY IN OHIO CANNING ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN RELATION TO UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 





WILLIAM PAPIER* 


The Ohio Unemployment Compensation Act 
provides that no individual shall be entitled to 
benefits unless he or she has been employed by 
an employer (or employers) subject to the act in 
at least 20 calendar weeks within 1 year immedi- 
ately preceding the date of the application for 
benefits. There are no earnings requirements for 
eligibility under the act, and the duration of 
benefits is not limited by prior earnings. The 
employment requirement and duration of benefits 
may be modified, however, by the provision of 
the act relating to seasonal employment, which 
reads as follows: 


If the commission finds and determines that in an 
employment it is customary to operate only during a 
regularly recurring period or periods of less than one year 
in length, then the rights to benefits shall apply only to 
the longest seasonal period or periods which the best 
practice of such industry or class of employment will 
reasonably permit. The commission shall ascertain and 
determine, or redetermine, after investigation and due 
notice, such seasonal period or periods for each such 
seasonal employment. Until such determination by the 
commission, no employment shall be deemed seasonal. 
When the commission has determined such seasonal 
period or periods, it shall also fix the proportionate num- 
ber of weeks of employment required to qualify for benefits 
in place of the twenty weeks stipulated in section 1345-6, 
and the proportionate number of weeks for which benefits 
may be paid. (Section 1345-10.) 


Examination of this provision reveals possibilities 
of varying interpretation of sufficient significance 
to affect seriously the equity between employments 
declared seasonal and those considered non- 
seasonal, as well as between workers engaged in 
seasonal and those in nonseasonal employments. 


Indexes of Employment 


In order to shed some light upon problems of 
equity as well as of administration which are 
involved in the interpretation of the section 


*Chief, Division of Research and Statistics, Ohio Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission. This paper summarizes a more detailed study 
which has been processed by the Social Security Board for administrative 
use only. A limited number of copies of the processed study are available 
for distribution. Requests should be addressed to the Division of Unem- 
ployment Compensation Research, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Social Security Board. 


quoted, a study was made of employment fluctua- 
tions in 31 identical canning and preserving 
establishments in Ohio, over the 11-year period 
1926 through 1936. Although 84 canning and 


Chart I.—Indexes ' of employment in 31 Ohio canning 
and preserving establishments 


[Yearly average 1926-36=100] 


























1 See footnote 1, table 1. 


preserving establishments reported in 1936, com- 
plete 11-year returns were available for only 31. 
Comparison of the 1936 returns of these 31 
establishments with the entire 84 establishments 
by principal product-groups, by geographic dis- 
tribution, and by size of firm in terms of average 
number of employees indicated the 31 to be a 
sample fairly representative of the industry as 
a whole in Ohio. 

Data were obtained from annual returns to the 
Ohio Division of Labor Statistics, which are required 
of employers normally employing three or more 
persons.' In addition to a statement of the 
principal products of the establishment, each 
return indicated the number of persons employed 
on or near the fifteenth of each month, by sex, in 
three occupational groups: (1) wage earners; 
(2) bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks; 
and (3) salespeople (not traveling). 

The monthly employment figures on these re- 
turns were tabulated. Individual indexes were 


1 The Ohio Unemployment Compensation Act covers employers of 3 or 
more individuals at any 1 time. 











constructed for each year, with the average for 
the 12 months representing 100. The yearly in- 
dexes thus obtained were sufficiently similar in 
movement to warrant their combination into final 
indexes by averaging the index number for each 
January, each February, and so on. The tech- 
nique adopted does not remove the secular and 
cyclical factors, inasmuch as it was felt that for 
the purposes of this study marked fluctuations 
and their timing were of greatest immediate sig- 
nificance. 

Table 1 and chart I present a comparison of the 
index for all employees with that for office and 
sales workers. Because of the relatively small 
number of office workers and sales workers (which 
ranged from 26 to 64 in the lowest and highest 
months of the 11-year period in comparison with 
a range from 326 to 4,094 for total employment in 
the establishments) the index for all employees is 
essentially the same as an index for the wage- 
earner group. The most striking feature of chart 
I is the relative stability of employment for office 
and inside sales workers in comparison wi‘h that 
for all employees. Although both the office- 
worker group and the all-employees group show 
slight seasonal rises during the same months, the 
index for the former reaches 130.7 in the peak 


Chart Il.—Indexes' of employment in Ohio canning 
and preserving establishments, by product-group 


[Yearly average 1926-36=100] 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. 


month of September as compared with 343.2 for 
the latter. The low point for office workers is 
85.3 in January, while that for all employees, 
including office workers, is 45.4 in the same month. 

Establishments in the sample were tabulated 
also by their principal products into three groups: 
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(1) vegetables, 21 establishments; (2) kraut and 
pickles, 6 establishments; and (3) jellies and pre- 
serves, 4 establishments. This classification was 
of value primarily for purposes of analysis; the 


Table 1.—Average monthly index! of employment in 
31 Ohio canning and preserving establishments, for 
all employees and for office and inside sales workers 


[Yeariy average 1926-36 = 100] 








All em- ice and 

Month ployees — — 
bE ee 45.4 85.3 
a RE 45.8 90.2 
Rs <6: ncacsccanessitiiemendtmenaaenaae 47.4 90.1 
fp SE eines Ss FE 51.6 91.3 
BP nc cnsweccocecececeussseguemeimiiamaeee 50.9 90.9 
GU, dcedeconcsséessdusiosseeataalaue 81.5 93.5 
Se iecmtidctianns covansdeunsbsean 72.3 98.0 
BIR ccssine :0cctncsomibicitmamado laa 131.1 116.4 
EDEL DELETE AEE EA 343.2 130.7 
CIs 6 iicecenuccunssdcducchitocsianaae 179.0 113.6 
SEE ns 91.5 103. 6 
DOSED. 0. cscccccccccucisesiodsaentedsaaee 60.3 96.4 











! An index was constructed for each year by using the 12 months’ average 
as 100. Since the 11 separate indexes were similar, a final index was obtained 
by averaging the index number for each January, for each February, and so 
on. 


establishments in these groups, in other words, 
were not mutually exclusive since there was over- 
lapping in some of the secondary products. In- 
dexes constructed on the basis of employment in 
establishments classified by product-groups are 
shown in table 2 and chart II. Of greatest signifi- 
cance is the fact that the indexes for the three 
groups show considerable variation. Most stable 
of the three are the jellies and preserves establish- 
ments. Those preparing kraut and pickles show 
slightly less stability, while establishments engaged 
in vegetable canning reach a much higher peak 
than either of the other two groups. 

Of further significance is the variation in the 
peak seasons of the three groups. Vegetable-can- 
ning establishments have their greatest employ- 
ment in August, September, and October. Kraut 
and pickle establishments increase employment 
materially about 1 month later, with their high- 
est employment in September, October, and No- 
vember. Jellies and preserves establishments in- 
crease employment about the same time as the 
kraut and pickle establishments, but the peak 
season lasts longer—September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December. 


Tabulations by sex showed that the index for 
women wage earners fluctuated more widely than 
did the index for men, although months of peak 










































employment were the same. (See table 3.) The 
index peak for men wage earners in all establish- 
ments was 310.7, while that for women was 388.2. 
Similar variation existed between men and women 
wage earners in each product-group, although the 
widest variation between the index peak for men 
and that for women appeared in one of the more 
stable product-groups—kraut and pickle estab- 
lishments. The index peak for men wage earners 
in that group reached 191.5 in October; that for 
women wage earners reached 360.3 in the same 
month. 

Tabulations were prepared also on the basis of 
the number of months in each year in which em- 
ployment was reported. A surprisingly large num- 
ber of establishments reported some employment 
throughout the 12 months of the year. From 23 
to 27 of the 31 establishments reported 12-month 
employment in each year of the 11-year period. 
This record of employment in each month of the 
year was not explainable merely by the employ- 
ment of office and sales workers. From 22 to 26 
establishments reported men wage earners for each 


Table 2.—Average monthly index' of employment in 
Ohio canning and preserving establishments, for all 
employees, by product-group 


[Yearly average 1926-36= 100] 








Vegetable- 3 pee Jellies and 

canning pickle preserves 

Month establish- | establish- | establish- 

ments ? ments * ments ¢ 
SENS or eee 39.3 56.0 64.2 
ET a aE 40.3 60. 8 59. 1 
SSE Sa a a 40. 5 67. 1 61.0 
SRE RN aa 45.2 74.8 61.3 
Db di ththhen ph eackanebonswcdacee 46.7 57.8 €3. 2 
NE i as 86.0 82.1 64.7 
ee eee cer eee 69.7 92.6 70.1 
GELS ER a 148. 2 80. 9 97.4 
SE ae 422.0 181.7 152.7 
i 168.0 223.9 190. 8 
a ar eee 4.7 156. 5 175.6 
a a a 39.4 65.8 139.9 














1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

221 establishments, with 168 employees in the low month of the 11-year 
Period and 3,561 in the high montb. 

36 establishments, with 30 employees in the low month of the period and 
306 in the a 

44 establishments, with 57 employees in the low month of the period and 
454 in the high. 


month, in each of the 11 years. There was, how- 
ever, a striking difference between the number of 
months in which men wage earners were reported, 
and the number for women wage earners. Only 
3 to 7 of the 28 to 30 establishments reporting 
women wage earners reported such workers in 
Employment of women 


every month of the year. 








wage earners in 2 and 3 months only was more 
customary. In one product-group, however—the 
jellies and preserves establishments—12-month 
employment was typical for both men and women 
wage earners. 

Although the method of reporting made it im- 
possible to separate maintenance workers from 
other wage earners, the number of men employed 
throughout the year was so large as to indicate 
that production workers as well as maintenance 
workers were employed in all months. 


Seasonality and Unemployment Compensation 


When the data of this study were related to un- 
employment compensation in Ohio, some inter- 
esting conclusions emerged. In general, Ohio 
canning and preserving establishments, including 
those not in the sample, are located in small 
towns—more than half of them in communities of 
less than 5,000 population and all but 11 in com- 
munities of less than 10,000 population. This 
fact has a significant relationship to the payment 
of unemployment compensation, in that there are 
probably fewer opportunities for employees to 
shift to other types of covered employment in a 
small community than in a large community. 
Thus, employees who work less than 20 weeks 
during a year for canning and preserving estab- 
lishments may have relatively little opportunity to 
acquire eligibility by shifting to other employ- 
ments which are covered by the unemployment 
compensation act. 

The concentration of canning and preserving 
establishments in small towns is significant also 
because of the relatively limited surplus labor 
supply of small communities, in comparison with 
large communities. Although there were no data 
concerning the extent of the employment of house- 
wives, domestics, transient workers, odd-job men, 
and agricultural workers during the peaks of the 
canning and preserving seasons, it is generally 
believed that employees of this sort—who will 
not meet the normal eligibility requirements for 
unemployment benefits each year—represent @ 
sizable proportion of the peak-season employment 
in the industry. The fairly extensive employ- 
ment of housewives would help to account for the 
higher indexes for women as compared with men. 
The fact that a majority of the establishments 
reported employment of women wage earners in 4 
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months or less each year (i. e., less than 20 weeks) 
would indicate that, in the absence of special 
regulations, such workers would not draw benefits 
unless they worked also for other employers 
covered by the law. 

If it proves to be a fact that a large proportion 
of the peak-season employees do not work in 
the industry in 20 weeks of the year, and return 
in slack seasons to home or domestic duties, to 
self-employment, to agricultural pursuits, or to 
other employment not covered under the Ohio 
act, only a small proportion of the unemployed 
cannery workers would be eligible for unemploy- 
ment benefits without the issuance of special 
regulations. This restriction on eligibility, coupled 
with the fact that the number of employees in 
the industry is relatively small compared to the 
total covered workers in Ohio, would indicate 
little danger of drain upon the uneinployment 
fund, so far as the canning and preserving industry 
is concerned. 

If the provisions of the Ohio law concerning 
seasonality are interpreted to mean that com- 
plete shut-down is a necessary condition for 
considering an industry as seasonal, the canning 
and preserving industry does not meet this con- 
dition. In the establishments studied, employ- 
ment in 12 months of each year was more typical 
than employment in less than 12 months. 

On the other hand, if complete shut-down is 
not a necessary condition for classification as 
seasonal, problems of formulating standards and 
administrative procedures become so complex that 
equitable administration may be practically im- 
possible. If an arbitrary amplitude of an index 
above an established base is used as a test of 
the seasonal character of an industry, shall high 
amplitudes due to the employment of individuals 
such as housewives, who may rarely become 
eligible for benefits, be thrown out of considera- 
tion? Shall separate amplitudes be computed for 
each sex? If one sex comes within the definition 
of a seasonal classification and the other does not, 
how can such regulations be fairly administered? 
Shall separate amplitudes be computed for occu- 
pational groups? Certainly it might be unfair 
to the office and inside sales workers if the classi- 
fication of the canning and preserving industry as 
seasonal applied to them as well as to production 
workers. 

The problem of classification of industry groups 
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is quite as difficult as that of classification of 
occupational groups within an industry. How is 
it possible to establish a season for all canning 
and preserving establishments when the season 
for each product-group varies? ‘The establish- 
ment of three seasons for the three groups con- 
sidered would involve inequity to the extent that 
establishments within one group compete with 
those in the other two. It would also involve 
inequities in the payment of benefits to indi- 
viduals employed in different groups. 


Table 3.—Average monthly index' of employment in 
Ohio canning and preserving establishments, for all 
employees, by sex 


[Yearly average 1926-36 = 100] 








Month Men? | Women? 
er ag So mse 48.5 41.2 
|, , ERE SSIS Aa 49.7 40.5 
PE. 6 o ccacdcswnntuisscauiusninidiam aia a ne 51.7 41.4 
FETE i incisaoéc ncusnuniiniomdsamediadiauaaaieaaa 57.0 4.1 

DG cantionacccccscnisdiinnsctamiamaiaa 59.6 38.8 
PE cnxcnwnn voresccuecsubantiaamsaasa ee 96.0 61.6 
ee TE BEDE TE 87.3 50.2 
PS MIT WR 144.2 112.6 
GEOIIDGR .... . .coicccecntsctsaesatiiimiaaain aes 310.7 383. 2 
CRI a o.nncrcinconcs.wen maniaiivemesuaesamataanieee 154.0 215.1 
a a FRET FMR 85. 4 99.7 
NID oo ccnccvtcuncscncsteenadaaticandae 55.9 66. 5 











' See footnote 1, table 1. 
.. ye 1 employed in the low month of the 11-year period and 1,930 in the 
month. 
Hy > + ‘on employed in the low month of the 11-year period and 2,164 in 
the high. 


According to the Ohio act, rights to benefits 
apply only to the longest seasonal period which 
the “best practice of such industry or class of 
employment will reasonably permit.” The long- 
est peak-season period was found to be in the 
jellies and preserves group—September through 
December. Shall this period represent “best 
practice’ and apply to vegetable-canning and 
kraut and pickle establishments? Since the peak 
seasons of the two latter groups end in October 
and November, respectively, employees of those 
two groups could draw benefits while employees 
of jellies and preserves establishments could not. 
Wide variation in employment distribution within 
a group, such as the study has revealed in the 
case of vegetable-canning establishments, further 
complicates the problem of formulating standards 
for “best practice.” 

Even if we assume that equitable standards may 
be established—and this assumption may not be 
justified—there would still remain certain ad- 
ministrative difficulties in keeping records and 




































paying or disallowing benefits for workers who 
may shift between employments which have been 
determined to be seasonal and those considered 
nonseasonal. 

The data here discussed relate only to one in- 
dustry and to establishments in only one State. 
They tend, however, to emphasize questions which 
have been raised elsewhere on the bases of other 
data on employment. In view of the problems of 


equity between employers and between employees 
which arise in interpreting special regulations 


concerning seasonality, in view of the difficulties 
of formulating standards and administering them, 
and of the lack of unanimity of opinion con- 
cerning the social and economic desirability of 
specific limitation of the benefit rights of seasonal 
workers, the fairest policy—where the danger 
of depletion of the unemployment fund is not 
conclusively proved—would seem to be to post- 
pone decisions on seasonal determinations until 
further experience has been acquired in the op- 
eration of unemployment compensation. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS + DIVISION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION RESEARCH 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


Benefit payments to unemployed workers to- 
taled more than $47.4 million in August. Of that 
amount, $8.1 million was disbursed by Iowa, 
Michigan, and South Carolina, the three States 
for which August was the first full month of bene- 
fit payments. There was a 3.6-percent increase 
over the preceding month for the 25 States in 
which payments were made throughout both 
July and August. Of these States, 11 reported 
increases, ranging from 5.6 percent in the District 
of Columbia to nearly 31 percent in Alabama. 
Other States showing increases of 10 percent or 
more were Arizona, Indiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, and Tennessee. Supplementary reports 
to the Social Security Board indicated that in a 
number of instances administrative factors were 
largely responsible for the increases. A consider- 
able volume of overdue compensable claims was 
paid. In Massachusetts the marked increase was 
attributed to payments accruing from lag-quarter 
credits. In Indiana, payments were augmented 
by the fact that an amendment to the State law, 
effective August 15, 1938, eliminated from the 
eligibility provisions the requirement that $10 
must have been earned subsequent to March 1, 
1938. 

Although the amount of payments increased in 
August, initial claims received from workers de- 
clined nearly 30 percent. Declines ranging from 
5.6 percent in the District of Columbia to 64.0 
percent in Maine were reported by 22 States; 18 
showed declines of more than 10 percent, and re- 
ductions of 50 percent or more were reported by 
Iowa, Maine, and Michigan. In the latter two 
States claims were first accepted in July, and the 
relatively large volumes filed in that month re- 
flected unemployment occurring in prior months 
as well asin July. On the other hand, five States 
showed increases in initial claims. The marked 
increase in initial claims received in Indiana was 
due, in part, to the above-mentioned liberaliza- 
tion of the State law. The other States reporting 
increases in initial claims indicated in supple- 
mentary reports to the Board that new unemploy- 
ment was concentrated in a few industries. 
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Contributions deposited by the State agencies 
in their clearing accounts in August amounted to 
$99.9 million. Of this amount, $28.1 million was 
deposited by the States which are on a monthly 
collection basis and $71.8 million by those collect- 
ing contributions quarterly, as compared with 
$70.6 million and $50.6 million, respectively, in 
July. 

Applicants placed in jobs by the Employment 
Service in August totaled 265,975, which, on the 
basis of working days in that month, represented 
a 5.2-percent increase over July. The increase 
was due entirely to the marked increase occurring 
in placements in private industry, which accounted 
for more than two-thirds of those made in August. 

Aggregate contributions received by the bene- 
fit-paying States in August exceeded benefit pay- 
ments during the month, resulting in a net ad- 
dition of 3.9 percent to the total funds available 
for benefits. (See table 1.) As of the end of 
August, an addition of 12 percent had been made 
to the reserve since benefits first became payable. 
States on a monthly collection basis had added 
14.8 percent and those on a quarterly collection 
basis 10.3 percent to the reserve accumulated at 
the end of the month prior to that in which, in 
each State, benefits became payable. Substan- 
tial additions since January 1, 1938, have occurred 
in the District of Columbia, Louisiana, New York, 
Texas, and Vermont. Among the quarterly col- 
lecting States large additions to the original re- 
serve have been made in California, Massachu- 
setts, and Virginia. 

While a number of States continued to show 
payments substantially in excess of contributions 
collected since benefits first became payable, as 
shown in table 1, a marked improvement occurred 
in August in several States. Among the States 
collecting monthly, Oregon, Rhode Island, and 
West Virginia showed great improvement. 
Among the States collecting quarterly, many of 
which deposited in August the bulk of contribu- 
tions due for the second quarter of 1938, substan- 
tial reductions in the ratio of payments to con- 
tributions occurred in Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
and Tennessee. On the other hand, large in- 
creases in this ratio occurred in Indiana and Utah. 
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Size of Benefit Checks distribution of payments for total unemployment 

Chart I shows, for both total and partial unem- _— covers only 19, and for partial unemployment 15, 
ployment, the percentage distribution of the num- _ of the 25 States in which benefits were payable in 
ber of benefit payments made during the first 6 all or part of the period January through June 
months of 1938, according to the size of the check. 1938. Two of the nineteen States—Massachu- 
The original data for this chart were presented in _ setts and Mississippi—-have no provisions in their 
table 5, page 30, in the September Bulletin. The laws for payments for partial unemployment, and 


Table 1.—Status of State unemployment compensation funds: Total funds available for benefit payments, con- 
tributions collected, interest credited, benefits charged, and ratios of benefits charged to contributions collected 
since benefits were first payable, and to cumulative collections and interest, as of Aug. 31, 1938 

[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Sept. 26, 1938] 
[In thousands of dollars] 





















































F Cumulative collections " , 
Total funds available for : . 4 a. | Benefits charged to State benefit- | Ratio of benef 
benefits as of Aug. 31, 1938 wma = payment accounts charged— ™ 
cil Month and August 1938 bt aaa 
ta year benefits er- a To cu- 
first payable centage js nee Janu- » 2 mulative 
Amount? change Index *! tions Collec- | Inter- ary- July Per- sings collec. 
from and in- | tons 4 est! | August | 1938 centage | pe fit: tions and 
July 31, terest 1938 § Amount} change “aa S| interest 
1938 from yable (percent) 
July tenon A 
ESTES Se eee $623, 544 +3.9 112.0 |$888, 964 |$874,877 |$14, 087 |* $263,157 |$38, 651 | $47,394 | 7 +1.7 81.9 20.9 
States on monthly 
contribution 
a 240, 046 +41 114.8 | 357,623 | 351, 512 6, 111 |115,314 | 16,722 16,530 | 7’—1.4 80.8 32.9 
District of Columbia....| January 1938__ 9, 057 +3.9 153.7 10, 164 9, 976 188 1, 107 144 152 +5.6 26.5 10.9 
ETS, RET ee as 11,317 +3.6 148.7 13, 653 13, 452 201 2, 336 452 384 —15.0 39.6 17.1 
“ae April 1938___.- 3, 120 y 107.5 3, 3, 838 65 783 237 208 —12,2 80.8 2.1 
New Hampshire_______- January 1938__ 3, 873 +.2 91.7 6, 050 5, 946 104 2,177 291 230 —21.0 123.9 36.0 
i SS | EE 114, 805 +5.9 117.3 | 181,495 | 178, 647 2, 848 66, 690 | 10, 235 10, 989 +7.4 81.4 36.7 
North Carolina__........}-._.- — _ See 9, +1.0 98.6] 15,795 | 15, 556 239 6,565 | 1,069 736 | —31.2 104.8 41.6 
i iadiidiaiitinninercnnaencegiybdiiaansced ES 5, 040 +2.4 86.5 9, 769 9, 610 159 4, 729 476 416 —12.6 122.8 48.4 
Rhode Island *____.__.__|____. _ SA 5, 490 +2.7 69.2 a 13, 087 193 7, 790 778 573 — 26.3 148.0 58.7 
South Carolina__.....__- July 1938__...- 6, 905 +4.7 110.8 6, 940 6, 819 121 35 0 35 (*) 5.2 4 
ae RIE January 1938__ 28, 913 +3.6 147.2 34, 567 34, 031 536 5, 654 961 991 +3.1 38.9 16.3 
V re 1, 694 +5.3 120.0 2, 354 2, 320 34 660 62 52 —16.1 71.4 23.0 
§, 814 —2.2 57.3 16, 072 15, 872 200 10, 258 1, 292 1, 002 — 22.4 177.5 63.8 
34, 788 +1.7 115.5 43, 581 42, 358 1,223 | *6,530 725 762 +5. 1 10 60.7 20.2 
States on quarterly 
contribution 
SE a ee 383, 498 +3.8 110.3 | 531,341 | 523, 365 7,976 | 147,843 | 21,929 30,864 | 7+4.1 82.7 27.8 
Alabama *_.............. January 1938_. 7, 787 —10 88. 6 13, 550 13, 342 208 5, 763 77 1,019 +31.0 125.0 42.5 
i i aindienipidia 1, 997 +1.8 99.7 3, 309 3, 265 44 1,312 160 193 +20. 6 103. 0 39.6 
St ea Beet | See 96, 800 +9.8 144.9 | 111,310 | 109, 597 1,713 14, 510 2, 354 2, 290 —2.7 33. 5 13.0 
EE TT Ea 14, 328 —1.7 94.1 24, 547 24, 192 355 10, 219 1, 494 1, 178 —21.2 112.6 41.6 
a April 1938_.... 26, 194 —6.8 97.2 33, 576 32, 888 658 7, 382 2, 529 2, 842 +12.4 117.0 22.0 
a July 1938__.... 11, 340 +5.8 114.4 11, 794 11, 624 170 454 52 401 (*) 24.8 3.8 
SS SES January 1938__ 2, 617 —2.9 70.0 5, 956 5, 873 83 3, 339 388 362 —6.7 154.7 56.1 
(= aT i SSacaec« 8, 829 —3.2| 97.5] 16,539] 16,340 199 | 7,710 905 1,052 | +16.2 104. 5 46.6 
Massachusetts *_......._|.____ _ See 50, 425 +6.9 121.3 69, 771 68, 713 1, 058 19, 346 2, 926 3, 673 +25. 5 70. 4 27.7 
ee a July 1938__.... 60, 346 —8.1 95.9 68, 031 67, 024 1, 007 7, 685 0 7, 685 (*) (#1) 11.3 
Minnesota. ...........- January 1938_- 13, 317 +13.4 112.2 19, 577 19, 316 261 6, 260 753 648 —13.9 83.3 32.0 
Pennsylvania...........|....- | tae 69, 559 +111 99.2 | 122,517 | 120,7 1, 752 52, 958 7, 882 7, 832 -,. 103. 6 43.2 
I iat cicaclinmeenciditpeithes dttnaial "SORE 7, 903 +7.8 102. 2 12, 549 12, 373 176 4, 646 567 708 +24.9 99. 1 37.0 
a iitinn es oaichcectenecia aa 1, 967 —8.2 77.3 4,014 3, 956 58 2, 047 290 227 —21.7 143. 2 51.0 
SS WT icc 10, 089 +5.2 121.2 14, 301 14, 097 204 4, 212 851 754 —11.4 72.3 29.5 












































1 All data reported by State agencies except ‘‘interest.” Interest earned on funds in State accounts in the unemployment trust fund is credited and reported 
by the U. 8. Treasury in the last month of each quarter. 
eteoh ant a om of balances at the end of the month in State clearing account and benefit-payment account and unemployment trust fund account main- 

t » 8. . 

3 For all States except Wisconsin, the index is based upon the funds available for benefits as of the end of the month prior to that in which benefits were 
first payable; the Wisconsin index is based upon the funds available as of Dec. 31, 1937. 

‘Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employers since contributions were first payable. Figures are adjusted for refunds of 
contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Employer contributions of 2.7 percent are collected in all States except the District of Columbia, Michi- 
gan, and New York. In these States the rate of employer contributions is 3 percent. 

5 Adjusted for returned benefit checks. 

6 Does not include benefits approximating $2,263,000 paid by Wisconsin from July 1936 through December 1937. This amount, however, is included in 
computation of the ratio shown in the last column. 

Percentage change computed on basis of States paying benefits during the entire months of July and August. 
4 a aaeaaae contributions of 1 percent are collected in Alabama, California, and Massachusetts; of 0.5 percent in Louisiana; and of 1.5 percent in Rhode 


, August was the first full month of benefit payments. 


1® Wisconsin contributions and benefit payments are cumulated since Jan. 1, 1938, instead of July 1936, when benefits were first payable. 
il Michigan changed to a quarterly collection basis as of July 1, 1938. 
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Arizona and Minnesota made no such payments. 
Maryland, New York, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
yania, Rhode Island, and West Virginia did not 
report the distribution of payments according to 
size of benefit checks. 

In interpreting this chart, it should be recog- 
nized that the distribution is influenced ' to a 
certain extent by the inclusion of checks which 
vary from the full weekly benefit rate of the 
recipient. In this category are final payments, 
supplementary and adjustment payments, multi- 
payments, and lump-sum payments. 





1 For a more complete discussion of the factors influencing the distribu- 
tion, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 9 (September 1938), pp. 26-27. 


One should also take account of the variation 
among the States in the definition of payments 
for “total” and “partial” unemployment. Ari- 
zona, California, Minnesota, Tennessee, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin classify pay- 
ments for “part-total” ? unemployment as total 
unemployment; all other States classify ‘“‘part- 
total” unemployment as “partial” unemployment. 

2A payment for “‘part-total’”’ unemployment arises chiefly in connection 
with a claim for benefits when the worker has been completely separated 
from employment with his regular employer but has earned wages from 
another source, i. e., odd-job and subsidiary earnings, which are deductible 
from the benefit rate for total unemployment. Therefore, although totally 


unemployed with respect to his regular employment, the worker receives a 
check for less than his full benefit rate. 


Chart I1.—Unemployment compensation: Percentage distribution of number of benefit payments for total and 
partial unemployment by amounts of benefit checks, January-June 1938! 
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1 The distribution of payments for total unemployment is based on data reported by 19 States, that for partial unemployment by 15 States. 
Source: Data reported by State agencies. 
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SELECTED RULINGS AND of naval stores (i. e., gum, rosin, turpentine, 


DECISIONS etc.) has been the subject of conflicting admin- 
istrative and court decisions. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Labor Internal Revenue, in S. S. T. 118,3 held “that 


the services performed in the growing, harvesting, 
The Social Security Act, in section 811 (b) 1, | processing, packing, and transporting to market 
title VIII, and section 907 (c) 1, title IX, speci- of gum naval stores do not constitute ‘agricul- 
fically excepts “agricultural labor” from its taxing | tural labor’ within the meaning of that term as 
provisions. All the States, with the sole excep- used in titles VIII and IX of the Social Security 
tion of the District of Columbia, have, with a Act.” 
few minor variations, followed the Federal act The principle of this decision was also announced 
in exempting such labor in their laws. The i interpretative decisions from State unemploy- 
application of this exemption to the status of | ment compensation agencies in Georgia, Missis- 
individuals engaged in the growing, harvesting, ‘ippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
processing, packing, and transporting to market —_—: Internal Revenue Bulletin, XVI-12 (1937). 


Table 2.—Unemployment compensation: Claims for benefits, by States, July and August 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Oct. 3, 1938] 






































Number of initial claims filed 3 Number of continued claims filed 4 
| | 
a Total unemploy- Partial unemploy- ae Total unemploy- | Partial unemploy- 
State All claims ment 3 ment 3 All claims | ment 3 ment # _ 
} 
July August July August July August July August July | August July August 
| 
11, 208 9, 970 8, 182 6, 585 3, 026 3, 385 145, 112 145, 559 115, 897 | 109, 045 29, 215 36, 514 
2, 215 2, 479 2, 215 2, 479 0 0 20, 270 22, 619 20, 270 | 22, 619 0 
48, 709 45, 626 47, 847 44, 537 862 1, 089 324, 170 317, 071 319, 809 313, 990 4, 361 3, 081 
29, 920 18, 893 (‘) (*) (4) (‘) 142, 797 121, 599 100, 932 85, 083 41, 865 36, 516 
2, 176 2, 055 2, 152 2, 020 24 35 30, 684 32, 278 24, 255 25, 755 6, 429 6, 523 
22, 077 46, 477 16, 712 42, 683 5, 365 3, 794 263, 168 332, 827 193, 131 264, 995 70, 037 67, 832 
21, 77 10, 860 21, 778 9, 439 0 1, 421 39, 377 75, 520 39, 377 74, 081 0 1, 
12, 805 9, 628 (4) (4) (*) (‘) 87,114 82, 986 34, 234 44, 895 52, 880 38, 091 
10, 227 3, 683 2, 301 2, 234 7, 926 1, 449 87, 549 55, 696 40, 404 35, 111 47, 145 20, 585 
27,779 23, 519 24, 843 22, 249 2, 936 1,270 | 164, 225 140, 728 115, 818 98, 983 48, 407 41, 745 
33, 146 31, 026 33, 146 31, 026 (') (8) 316, 579 349, 700 316, 579 349, 700 (5) (5 
290, 285 112, 655 290, 285 112,655 0 0 6 187, 887 725, 246 | * 187, 887 725, 246 0 0 
8, 355 7, 538 8, 355 7, 538 0 0 | 73, 447 60, 094 73, 447 60, 004 0 0 
6, 946 8, 046 6, 946 8, 046 (5) (8) | 83,157 55, 253 53, 157 55, 253 (5) (5) 
9, 275 4, 677 7, 136 3, 685 2, 139 992 60, 959 35, 418 41, 675 26, 277 19, 284 9, 141 
169, 381 148, 049 169, 381 148, 049 (5) (5) | (7) | (*) | (’) (’) () 5 
24, 166 16, 408 16, 950 11, 130 7, 216 5,278 | 374, 466 | 272, 101 (4) 117, 483 (‘) 154, 618 
11, 464 7, 921 (*) (4) (4) (‘) | 65, 163 | 5A, 446 (4) (*) (*) ( 
67, 031 48, 101 67, 031 48, 101 (5) (4) 883,583 | 810,001 883, 583 810, 001 (5) (5) 
a 7, 466 9, 264 5, 346 7,427 2, 120 1,837 | 132,645 | 101,959 74, 141 62, 863 58, 504 39, 096 
South Carolina._.............. 10, 345 7, 483 7, 553 5, 332 2, 792 2, 151 14, 776 35, 253 8, 729 18, 883 6, 047 16, 370 
Ea $15,395 | #11, 239 9, 984 7, 661 5, 101 3, 321 | § 213, 153 | § 185, 273 139, 438 132, 498 73, 113 51, 451 
SSS 24, 654 25, 130 23, 590 24, 046 1, 064 1, 084 164, 881 171, 862 (‘) (*) (‘) (‘) 
i hed nnn sie mmnpoalinii 4, 579 2, 938 4, 277 2, 857 302 81 33, 519 22, 078 31, 402 20, 482 2,117 1, 596 
a 1, 630 1, 266 1, 218 1, 084 412 182 9, 660 8, 576 7, 096 6, 873 2, 564 1,708 
SSN 10, 426 | 6, 896 7, 499 6, 130 2, 927 766 (7) 120, 396 (7) 81, 951 (7) 38, 445 
.. 4.” eee 6, 768 | 5, 355 5, 026 4, 167 1, 742 1, 188 247, 341 193, 160 141, 008 107, 812 106, 333 85, 348 
Uae (%) 26, 046 16, 799 18, 552 (%) 7, 494 (°) 110, 629 92, 808 94, 198 (°) 16, 431 





























1 Data reported by State agencies. 

3 For reporting purposes, an initial claim is defined as a notice of unemployment filed by a worker for each period of unemployment; a continued claim is 
defined as a claim reported weekly, following the filing of an initial claim. Some State procedures differ from these definitions in certain respects. A few States 
require only 1 initial claim from an unemployed worker in a benefit year, and the worker files continued claims for subsequent weeks of unemployment during 
that year. In some States initial claims are filed in connection with requests for additional benefits against lag-quarter credits, whereas in others continued claims 
are accepted in such circumstances. 

2 Total and partial unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation agencies. In States where partial 
unemployment is compensable, periods of reduced earnings resulting from a reduction in working time with the usual employer are classified as ‘‘partial’’ unem- 
ployment. There are, however, some differences among the States in the classification of payments for “‘part-total’”’ unemployment. Part-total unemployment 
arises chiefly in cases where the worker is completely separated from employment with his regular apourer but has earned wages from another source, i.é., 
odd-job and subsidiary earnings which are deductible from the weekly benefit amount for total unemployment. Therefore, though totally unemployed with 
respect to his regular employment, the worker receives a check for less than his weekly benefit amount. Most States classify claims and payments for part-total 
unemployment as “‘partial.’’ Certain States, however, classify under ‘‘total’’ unemployment both initial and continued claims and payments for part-total 
unemployment. These States are: Arizona, California, Minnesota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Alabama, Indiana, North Carolina, 
and Oregon classify only initial claims showing odd-job and subsidiary earnings (part-total unemployment) as claims for total unemployment. 

4 Break-down of claims for benefits for total unemployment and for partial unemployment is not available. 

5 No pr ame in State law for benefit payments for partial unemployment. 

6 In Michigan only 1 continued claim is filed during the 3-week waiting period; the usual procedure is to file a continued claim at the end of each week of 
the waiting period. 

7 Data not reported. 

§ Includes interstate claims not broken down by type of unemployment. 

* Figures on claims for partial unemployment are not available; hence totals for all claims are not ascertainable. 
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Virginia. However, the District Court of the 
United States for the Middle District of Georgia, 
in granting an injunction prohibiting the col- 
lector of internal revenue from collecting from 
naval-stores operators taxes imposed by the 
Social Security Act, held that ‘in the enactment 
of the Social Security Act, Congress intended 
that the term ‘agricultural labor’ as used in said 
act should include the labor performed by the 
employees * * * in the production of crude 
gum or oleoresin by the scarification of living 
pine trees and in processing the crude gum or 
oleoresin so extracted for the purpose of producing 
therefrom gum spirits of turpentine and gum 
resin.” (Shelton et al. v. Allen, decided Nov. 
16, 1937.) Upon appeal, the United States 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, in ruling 
upon the right of the naval-stores operators to 
seek injunctive relief and upon the adequacy of 
their legal remedies, reversed the decision of the 
District Court and dissolved the injunction 
granted by it, without either substantiating or 
abrogating that part of the decision determining 
the status of services performed for the naval- 
stores operators. (Allen v. Shelton et al., decided 
April 16, 1938.) 

On January 24, 1938, subsequent to the ruling 
by the District Court and prior to the appeal 
decision, the attorney general for Alabama modi- 
fied a prior ruling of the Alabama Unemployment 
Compensation Commission, which had followed 
the principle laid down by the Bureau of Internal 








Table 3.—Unemployment compensation: Number and amount of benefit payments, by States, July and August 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Oct. 3, 1938] 





Number of benefit payments issued ! Amount of benefit payments 
































State All payments a ener ~~ pase All payments Total unemployment 3 aaa 
July August July August July August July August July August July August 
ERE 106, 558 | 139,419 79,057 | 104, 692 27, 501 34, 727 $778, 357 | $1, 019, 067 $645, 101 $860, 866 | $133,256 | $158, 201 
ER 13, 828 16, 428 13, 828 16, 428 0 0 159, 796 192, 623 159, 796 192, 623 0 0 
OS ee 247,346 | 242,197 | 242,155 | 238,028 5, 191 4,160 | 2,329,557 | 2,282,513 | 2,303,115 | 2,265,012 26, 442 17, 501 
Connecticut...........] 152, 666 119, 295 (¢ (*) () (4) 1, 506, 763 1, 152, 276 (4) 1) NY i) 
District of Columbia_. 16, 515 17, 936 15, 042 16, 503 1,473 1, 433 144, 019 152, 109 135, 436 143, 651 583 8, 458 
AR 220,279 | 243,235 | 168,019 195, 364 52, 260 47,871 2, 528, 791 2,841,030 | 2,232,649 | 2,557,903 | 206,142 283, 127 
NR: 3, 974 43, 198 3, 974 43, 198 0 0 40, 189 413, 198 40, 189 413, 198 0 0 
ehbihmaitaenenls 66, 701 55, 278 15, 657 22, 214 51, 044 33, 064 452, 133 383, 807 119, 978 174,374 | 332,155 209, 433 
48, 542 45, 040 30, 872 30, 173 17, 670 14, 867 375, 539 359, 300 281, 871 279, 134 %8, 668 80, 166 
Maryland............. 5 105, 666 | * 111, 628 (‘) 72, 631 (4 24, 483 905, 115 | * 1, 052, 183 ') 752, 427 (4 146, 498 
Massachusetts. ....._. 269,747 | 342,039 | 260,747 | 342,039 (’) (") 2,925,859 | 3,672,806 | 2,925,859 | 3, 672,806 ¢) iy) 
Michigan ......... a 0 | 550, 592 0} 550, 592 0 0 0| 7,685, 167 0 7, 685, 167 0 0 
Minnesota............ 74, 362 63, 325 74, 362 63, 325 0 0 758, 842 647, 268 758, 842 647, 268 0 0 
Mississippi_........... 38, 241 34, 946 38, 241 34, 946 (") (") 236, 838 207, 936 236, 838 207, 936 @) 
New Hampshire... __. 33, 550 27, 329 25, 812 20, 934 7, 738 6, 395 290, 314 229, 494 250, 741 200, 726 39, 573 28, 768 
| TT 748, 701 912, 734 748, 701 912, 734 (‘’) ’) #10, 234, 654 | 10,973,932 |* 10,234, 654 | 10,973, 932 () 
North Carolina___.._. 140, 885 99, 219 (4) (4 (4) (‘) 1, 033, 521 732, 896 (4) (4) ‘ (4) 
RRR 43, 341 38, 603 35, 230 31, 489 8, 111 7,114 476, 177 415, 464 425, 172 371, 607 51, 005 43, 857 
Pennsylvania......... 658, 166 692, 424 658,166 | 602,424 7) T 7, 380, 153 7, 824, 528 7, 380,153 | 7,824, 528 (*) (’) 
Rhode Island_........ &4, 679 69, 629 60, 733 54, 849 23, 946 14, 780 , 1, 612, 633 569, 881 117, 331 71, 473 
South Carolina........ 1 7, 900 0 1, 853 1 6, 047 35, 184 0 12, 668 6 22, 516 
ae 78, 260 98, 265 72, 204 88, 074 6, 065 10, 191 566, 918 708, 125 540, 334 665, 401 26, 584 42, 724 
I 103, 664 109, 792 04, 902 100, 914 8, 762 8, 918, 165 1, 004, 301 868, 308 952, 387 49, 857 51, 914 
RS 23, 531 20, 161 22, 156 18, 923 1,375 1, 238 290, 200 227, 442 280, 250 217, 426 9, 950 10, 016 
RAR 7, 326 045 5, 620 4, 758 1, 706 1, 287 61, 860 52, 274 53, 739 45, 697 8, 121 6, 577 
| ETE: 135, 888 (@ 75, 949 (*) 59, 939 (*) 851, 175 753, 952 623, 810 (4 227, 365 (» 
West Virginia......__. 137, 226 109, 976 91, 847 71, 221 45, 379 38, 755 1, 292, 802 x 1, 024, 002 781, 157 | 268,800 220, 843 
Ce 72, 678 72, 782 63, 251 66, 267 9, 427 6, 515 727, 533 777, 160 684, 527 748, 716 43, 006 28, 444 




















1 Data a yee by State agencies, 

4A benefit payment is ordinarily issued for each week of compensable unemployment; in a few States, however, in order to expedite delayed payments of 
benefits to workers, checks covering payments for several compensable weeks are issued. 

* Tota] and partial] unemployment are used as defined in the State laws or by the State unemployment compensation agencies. In States where partial un- 
employment is compensable, periods of reduced earnings resulting from a reduction in working time with the usual employer are as “ ”* unemploy- 
ment. There are, however, some differences among the States in the classification of payments for “‘part-total’’ unemployment. Part-total unemployment 
arises chiefly in cases where the worker is completely oy from =e with his regular employer but has he from another source, i. e., odd- 
job and subsidiary earnings which are deductible from the weekly benefit amount for total unemployment. Therefore, though totally unemployed with respect 

his regular employment, the worker receives a check for less than his weekly benefit amount. ost States classify claims and payments for part-total unem- 

ployment as ‘‘partial.”” Certain States, however, classify under ‘‘total”’ a both initial and continued claims and payments for part-total unem- 

loyment. These States are: Arizona, California, Minnesota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Alabama, Indiana, North Carolina and 
Goan classify only initio! claims showing odd-job and subsidiary earnings (part-total unemployment) as claims for total unemployment. 

* Break-down for total unemployment and for partial unemployment is not available. 

§ Covered by 95,055 checks. 

—,. 14,514 payments totaling $153,258 not shown in break-down by total and partial unemployment. These payments include checks for residual and 
ment payments. 

™No = in State law for benefit payments for partial unemployment. 

* Revised. , 

* Data not reported. 
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Revenue and the above-mentioned States by 
holding ‘“‘that the services of those who cut the 
pine trees and those who gather the sap, should be 
classified as agricultural labor.’ However, he 
reiterated “that services performed in the proc- 
essing of gum spirits are not necessarily exempt, 


Table 4.—Unemployment compensation: Contribu- 
tions deposited in State clearing account,' by States, 
January-August 1938 and August 1938 





Contributions deposited 
in State clearing account ? 


State 























January- 
A August 
EES a ak a re $549, 164,971 | $99, 851, 016 
States on monthly contribution basis, total 162, 355, 769 | 28, 090, 143 
4, 188, 288 485, 095 
5, 704, 208 694, 339 
(?) ® 
5, 894, 224 779, 427 
1, 523, 600 210, 398 
1, 758, 373 240, 398 
82, 068, 485 17, 361, 278 
6, 275, 768 826, 
660, 170 102, 170 
4, 419, 832 571, 238 
3, 855, 427 536, 200 
5, 262, 514 715, 435 
2, 608, 040 348, 241 
14, 567, 181 1, 991, 548 
929, 172 136, 462 
6, 083, 213 843, 
5, 781, 944 870, 481 
10, 775, 330 1, 377, 088 
386, 809, 202 71, 760, 873 
4, 622, 262 943, 906 
283, 934 68, 846 
1, 275, 884 228, 334 
1, 823, 148 324, 691 
43, 301, 321 10, 890, 055 
2, 818, 392 450, 634 
9, 115, 826 944, 944 
1, 562, 694 252, 325 
3, 907, 702 588, 294 
1, 107, 577 38, 290 
4 79, 254, 676 6, 766, 320 
10, 716, 405 779, 122 
4, 545, 054 1, 029, 528 
3, 272, 933 607, 870 
6, 173, 524 1, 663, 771 
2, 160, 727 282, 551 
7, 384, 743 763, 008 
27, 559, 736 6, 664, 045 
23, 920, 370 2, 387, 676 
7, 521, 537 2, 233, 036 
NE EES ee ee ee 4 22, 377, 936 2, 254, 069 
i  cmmoeewons 1, 532, 251 43, 108 
I doles bdbchaeocncdmocccencesesn 2, 691, 321 355, 475 
SEARS 507, 555 61, 336 
ee cabbbeense 24, 311, 736 5, 897, 079 
tenes 795, 664 99, 080 
i meneoenesee 27, 682, 439 7, 559, 634 
ws SE .  e .!lhLUlUla fk 
ES ES. 632, 545 105, 829 
iat ako s an ecdacmaneasonen 4, 693, 319 1, 343, 466 
SLOSS SEL a 1, 430, 728 50, 047 
ST a Ce 5, 843, 204 1, 255, 350 
a npioee 745, 550 78, 431 











cote mime by State unemployment compensation agencies, corrected 
2 td contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employers. 
3 Report not received. 
4 Includes collections on pay rolls for entire year 1937. 
§ Some employers in this State pay their contributions on a monthly basis. 








and that under suitable regulations * * + 
those engaged in such employment would not be 
exempt from the terms of the Alabama Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act.” 


Filling-Station Operators 


The Federal tax imposed by title IX of the 
Social Security Act is measured by wages received 
for services performed “by an employee for his 
employer.” Most of the State laws contain no 
reference to the employer-employee relationship, 
and base coverage upon specific tests set out in 
the definition of “employment,” which are gen- 
erally considered to carry the application of the 
State laws beyond the ordinary concept of master 
and servant. In many borderline cases, the 
distinction between workers who come within 
the definition of “employment” in the State laws 
and those commonly referred to as independent 
contractors is difficult to define. 

Several administrative rulings outlining the 
factors which must be present in order to distin- 
guish between covered workers and independent 
contractors have been issued by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and the various State unem- 
ployment compensation agencies. 

Regulations 90, of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, define the employer-employee relation- 
ship for the purpose of title [X of the Social Secu- 
rity Act as follows: 

“Generally the relationship exists when the 
person for whom services are performed has the 
right to control and direct the individual who per- 
forms the services, not only as to the result to be 
accomplished by the work but also as to the 
details and means by which that result is accom- 
plished. That is, an employee is subject to the will 
and control of the employer not only as to what 
shall be done, but how it shall be done. * * * 
The right to discharge is also an important 
factor * * *. Other factors characteristic of 
an employer are the furnishing of tools and the 
furnishing of a place to work, to the individual who 
performs the services. In general, if an individual 
is subject t. ihe control or direction of another 
merely as to the result to be accomplished by the 
work and not as to the means and methods for 
accomplishing the result, he is an independent 
contractor, not an employee.” 

This definition has been applied to gasoline 
service-station operators and lessees in two rulings 


Social Security 























and S. S. T. 267.‘ 


of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, S. S. T. 266 * 
The amount of control which 
the lessor had the right to exercise was the deter- 
mining factor in deciding whether or not the gaso- 
line service-station operator should be considered 





an employee of the oil company or an independent 


contractor. 


In S. S. T. 266 * the operator of the service sta- 





4 Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1938-10. 


tion purchased his supplies, fixed his sale prices, 
hired and discharged his own help, and paid all 
expenses of operation. 


He was held to be an 


independent contractor and the employer of all 
persons he hired. 


In S. S. T. 267,‘ the operator of the service 


station was placed under several contractual 


restrictions which regulated the price at which he 


should sell petroleum products and the kind of 


Table 5.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, by States, August 1938 





State 





ee 
Massechusetts 
aaa 
i > RSsE 
atop 


Nevada..__. ail 
New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York SS 
North Carolina. __. 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

















Oklahoma. 
Oregon.___- 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island___- 


South Carolina___ 
South Dakota 
Tennessee. _ __ 
Texas_. 


RR 
Washington......____. 
West Virginia... _- 
isconsin 
Wyoming. 





























Placements New applications Active file ? 
Private Public 
Percentage 
As of Aug. 
Total Percentage Regular Temporary Number —- fom 31, 1938 
Number change from (over 1 (1 month Number y 
July! month) or less) 
265, 975 189, 987 +9 93, 926 96, 061 75, 988 622, 679 —21 8, 121, 410 
5, 190 3, 461 +136 2, 862 599 1,729 13, 114 -17 177, 050 
246 197 +28 105 92 49 178 +25 1, 169 
1, 692 1, 386 +59 1,005 381 306 2, 735 —24 29, 193 
2, 920 2, 387 +4 642 1, 745 533 4, 068 +7 69, 

21, 023 16, 956 +6 7, 858 9, 098 4, 067 40,7 —16 315, 102 
6, 816 5,729 a4 1, 351 4, 378 1, 087 4, 281 —16 53, 225 
2, 982 2, 319 —12 1, 455 864 663 7, 513 —30 171, 068 
1, 47 1, 080 +22 315 765 395 1, 264 —25 14, 524 
2, 291 2, 214 +18 984 1, 230 7 4, 560 —% 49, 149 
1, 583 _ | Eee 0 0 1, 583 6, 335 —5 101, 016 
6, 077 2, 929 +63 973 1, 956 3, 148 11, 600 —23 141, 245 

Sil 209 —25 51 158 602 -61 6, 387 
2.724 1, 569 —13 618 951 1, 155 2, 935 +32 11, 743 

12, 761 10, 825 +12 4, 842 5, 983 1, 936 22, 443 —20 337, 218 
6, 289 5, 935 +44 4, 161 1,774 354 39, 010 +40 236, 107 
7, 776 3, 952 —18 1, 527 2, 425 3, 824 9, 232 -2 95, 404 
3, 046 76 —32 400 576 2,070 4,811 +23 58, 208 
1,791 834 +15 358 476 957 7,952 —17 120, 827 
2, 720 2, 208 +3 1, 429 779 512 11, 315 —31 118, 811 
2, 495 1, 496 +4 1, 189 307 999 3, 263 —21 38, 
2,977 2, 245 —10 1, 218 1,027 732 7,914 —15 66, 154 
1, 862 1, 427 +15 1,016 411 435 15, 334 —13 366, 866 
5, 001 3, 479 +23 2, 207 1, 182 1,6 60, 491 —50 595, 678 
6, 277 4, 956 —-a 2, 204 2, 662 1, 321 8, 625 —22 198, 407 
5, 943 1, 662 —2 1, 141 521 4, 281 20, 034 +19 83, 208 
3, 263 2, 551 —7 1, 387 1, 164 712 14, 173 -1 216, 998 
3, 709 2, 249 +35 1, 250 999 1, 460 1, 692 —53 35, 196 
4, 045 1, 183 —45 548 635 2, 862 3, 895 +17 51, 639 

965 589 —%4 353 236 376 835 +16 3, 655 
1, 535 1, 209 —21 649 560 326 1, 575 —30 34, 256 
4, 796 4, 539 +24 2, 195 2, 344 257 12, 072 —19 241, 757 
1, 567 1, 168 +139 698 470 399 2, 824 —6 35, 450 

11, 532 10, 692 —3 4,951 5, 741 840 36, 858 —54 669, 210 
12, 290 9, 501 +95 7, 164 2, 337 2, 789 19, 278 +4 160, 854 
9, 178 8, 369 +60 2, 067 6, 302 809 4, 876 +16 26, 043 
8, 205 6, 339 +9 3, 157 3, 182 1, 956 24, 937 —25 464, 938 
2, 830 1, 523 —25 521 1, 002 1, 307 6, 937 +27 36, 117 
5, 667 3, 260 +10 2, 225 1, 035 2, 407 6, 025 —23 90, 546 
10, 665 7, 399 @ 4,110 3, 289 3, 266 62, 87 —15 1, 366, 955 

817 690 +1 500 190 127 5, 584 —12 88, 137 
2, 595 1, 277 +-78 836 391 1, 318 11, 236 +10 100, 599 
1, 830 752 —35 303 449 1, 078 1, 270 —2 37, 855 
4, 700 2, 374 -2 1, 663 711 2, 326 9, 157 —22 166, 586 

34, 903 27, 662 +4 9, 065 18, 597 7, 241 41, 160 +10 251, 046 
1, 933 1, 482 +3 | 812 670 451 880 -1 24, 020 

950 5R6 —16 | 369 217 364 1, 210 -24 15, 426 
7, 050 4, 147 +62 | 3, 481 666 2, 903 11, 703 —5 89, 505 
2, 545 1,770 —o 607 1, 163 775 6, 124 -3 118, 085 
4, 194 2, 366 +74 | 1, 636 730 1, 828 9, 049 —25 192, 899 
7, 896 5, 181 +5 2,814 2, 367 2, 645 13, 070 —2%6 140, 897 
1, 527 698 +2 | 424 274 820 1, 026 —2 7, 058 








' Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
? The active file represents cases regarded by the employment office as actively seeking work. The files are cleared periodically by removal of cards of appli- 


cants who have not recently renewed their revistrations. 


4 Less than 1 percent. 


There is some variation from office to office and State to State in the frequency with which this is done. 
There is also some variation from State to State in the extent to which applicants for work relief are included in the active file. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment Service, Division of Standards and Research. 
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products he could sell, and which required the 
performance of such services as the company might 
direct and at such times as they might direct. 
For these reasons the operator was held to be an 
employee of the company, as were all persons hired 
by: him. 

Extensive hearings were held in the State of 
Wisconsin to determine the correct interpretation 
of section 108.02 (5) (a) of the Wisconsin Unem- 
ployment Reserves and Compensation Law, as 
applied to statements of fact similar to the above 
cases. This section of the Wisconsin act provides 
that: 

“ ‘Employment,’ subject to the other provisions 
of this subsection, means any service performed by 
an individual for pay, including service in inter- 
state commerce, under any contract of service for 
pay or contract of hire, written or oral, express or 
implied, whether such individual’s contract was 
directly made with and paid by the employer or 
through a person in his employ, provided the 
employer had actual or constructive knowledge of 
such contract; and each individual thus engaged 
by any employer to perform services for pay shall 
for the purposes of this chapter be treated as in an 
‘employment,’ unless and until the employer has 
satisfied the commission that such individual has 
been and will continue to be free from the em- 
ployer’s control or direction over the performance 
of his work both under his contract of service and 
in fact, and that such work is either outside the 
usual course of the employer’s enterprise or per- 
formed outside of all the employer’s places of 
business, and that such individual is customarily 
engaged in an independently established trade, 
business, profession, or occupation.” 

This provision of the Wisconsin law is similar 
to the analogous provisions of most other State 
laws.’ This provision in the Wisconsin law was 
applied to a gasoline service-station operator and 
his assistants in Decision No. 38—CD-100 of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission. In this deci- 
sion, the Commission held that the gasoline 
service-station operator and his assistants were not 
“employees” of the petroleum company. 

The decision was based on the following facts: 


§ Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming; and Alabama and Hawaii (by interpretation). 
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The dealer either leased or owned his own station; 
he was allowed to extend credit as he wished; he 
could sell the products of competitors; he paid 
all operating expenses including license fees; he 
could buy uniforms if he so desired; he was not 
required to make reports; he could engage in any 
other business he desired; the company was al- 
lowed to inspect the leased equipment and prem- 
ises, and the dealer was required to display the 
company’s color scheme, etc., so long as he sold 
the company’s products. 

The Commission stated in its decision: 

“The presumption of an employer-employee re- 
lationship which is set up under Section 108.02 
(5) (a) of the statutes has been successfully over- 
thrown by the evidence submitted to the com- 
mission. The only semblance of direct control 
(the first test required under the referred to sec- 
tion of the statutes) which exists between the 
company and its dealers lies in the salesmanship 
of its various sales representatives in their efforts 
to induce dealers to improve the quality of their 
service * * *. It is our opinion that the in- 
direct control resulting from the practical limita- 
tions upon a dealer in the form of carrying on a 
service station business in a typical company 
station clearly so identified and with equipment 
furnished in part by the company and in accord- 
ance with the practices above referred to is not 
the quality of ‘control’ required by the statute. 

“Tt is likewise our opinion that the various 
leases and contracts submitted do not reserve to 
the company a sufficient right of control or direc- 
tion to bring it within the statutory language upon 
this point. 

“The second exclusion requirement * * * 
has been satisfied in that the leases are in fact a 
conveyance of an interest in real property, and, 
hence, the stations cease to be the company’s 
‘places of business.’ It is therefore not controlling 
that * * * the operations of these service 
stations are within the usual course of the em- 
ployer’s enterprise. * * * 

“With respect to the third exclusion require- 
ment that the dealers be customarily engaged in 
an independently established trade, business, pro- 
fession, or occupation, it has been shown by the 
evidence that these dealers are free under their 
contract to carry on a variety of related and, in 
some instances, non-related business enterprises, 
and in fact, many doso. * * * 
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“Tt is therefore our opinion that all dealers and 
their assistants, who engage in the retail business 
of selling products of the X-Company under fact 
situations and contracts substantially the same as 
shown to the Commission, may be excluded from 
the company’s defined pay roll for contribution 
purposes under the Wisconsin Unemployment 
Compensation Act.” 

Decision No. 38-CD-101 of the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission held that lessee dealers and 
their assistants operating service stations were 
“employees” of the petroleum company. The 
following facts were the basis for this decision: 
The operators had been considered as employees 
of the company until the execution of instruments 
purporting to be leases and sales agreements; 
since the execution of the instruments the sta- 
tions had been operated in substantially the same 
manner as previously; station managers were re- 
quired to deposit daily gross receipts in a bank 
designated by the company; stations could handle 
only certain specified brands of gasoline, oils, and 
greases; daily reports were required; stock was 
replenished on a requisition basis; the company 
provided moneys for pay rolls; and the manager 
was required to devote his entire time and atten- 
tion to the business. 

The Commission stated in its decision: 

“Tt is an established principle of law that an 
expression of intention to become an independent 
contractor is not controlling if the actual relation- 
ship between the parties is that of employer and 
employee. It is our opinion that in view of the 
history and background of this organization, 
together with the fact that it so recently was 
operated directly by the company, the company 
is actually still so closely associated with the 
dealers as to be in fact controlling their opera- 
tions. This is supported by the custom of having 
monthly meetings among the managers and the 
smallness of the organization and intimate ac- 
quaintance which exists between executives of the 
company and the various managers and their 
partners. 

“Attention is also called to the fact that al- 
though it was insisted by the company that the 
managers form a partnership between themselves 
and two or three of their helpers, all of the leases 
and contracts and notes and other legal transac- 
tions are between the company and the manager 
as an individual. Only the managers attend the 
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manager meetings and apparently the so-called 
partners function only as subordinates to the 
manager. * * * 

“Tt is also obvious that all of the services of 
these dealers and their partners and assistants are 
performed in the usual course of the employer’s 
enterprise and in the employer’s places of business. 

“Furthermore, in view of the fact that the busi- 
ness can be operated only as an X-Company sta- 
tion, using only that name and trade mark, selling 
only the company’s petroleum products and on 
premises leased solely from the employer, it can- 
not be held that these dealers are customarily 
engaged in an independently established trade, 
business, profession, or occupation.” 


Credit Against the Title IX Tax 


Under the provisions of the Social Security 
Act, an employer who has eight or more employees 
in covered employment in the United States must 
pay the tax imposed by title IX. In many 
instances an employer will be covered by the 
Federal act but will not have enough employees 
in individual States to come within the provisions 
of the State unemployment compensation laws. 
In order to give his employees the benefit of the 
State law, such an employer can elect voluntary 
coverage in any State °® in which he has less than 
the required number of employees. The question 
then arises as to whether the credit given under 
the authority of section 902, title [X, of the Social 
Security Act, which permits contributions paid 
under State unemployment compensation laws 
to be used as a credit against the Federal tax up 
to 90 percent of that tax, is applicable in cases 
where the taxpayer has voluntarily elected to 
become covered by the State unemployment 
compensation law. In S. S. T. 1657 the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue held that an employer who 
elects to become subject to a State unemploy- 
ment compensation law may credit the amounts 
thus paid into the State fund against the tax 
imposed by section 901 of the Federal act. 

A second question is whether contributions 
voluntarily paid by an employer for the purpose 
of increasing his balance in a State unemployment 
compensation fund or for the purpose of improv- 
ing his merit rating constitute contributions which 

* California is the only exception, in that the law of this State has no provi- 


sion for the election of coverage. 
1 Internal Revenue Bulletin, X VI-25, 


are eligible for credit against the Federal tax. 
In S. S. T. 323 *® the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
decided this question on the basis of provisions 
found in the State unemployment compensation 
laws of Connecticut, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Utah, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin. The Bureau held that 
voluntary contributions for the above purpose 
are not “payments required’? under the State 
unemployment compensation law and, therefore, 
may not be credited against the Federal tax. 

An earlier decision (I. T. 3177) ® was made in 
the case of an employer who had made a lump- 
sum contribution to the Wisconsin unemployment 
reserve fund for the purpose of increasing his 
reserve so as to derive the benefit of a decreased 
tax rate in 1938. The Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue held that these contributions might be 
deducted by the employer from his Federal 
income tax as ordinary and necessary business 
expenses. However, as pointed out in S. S. T. 
323,® this lump-sum contribution would not be 
credited by the Federal Government against 
the title IX tax required from employers of 
eight or more. 


§ Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1938-36. 
* Internal Revenue Bulletin, 1938-14. 





DECISIONS ON APPEALED UNEM. 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
CASES 


Under State unemployment compensation laws 
a worker may be denied benefits either entirely 
or for varying periods if he has failed to meet 
specified eligibility conditions or if he exposes 
himself to the application of the provisions for 
disqualification. If he is dissatisfied with the 
decision made on his claim, opportunity for a 
fair hearing on appeal is provided under each 
State law.’° The employer is also afforded the 
right to appeal, and he frequently does appeal in 
cases when benefits have been allowed to a former 
worker who he believes should have been 
disqualified. 

Under most State laws, a worker’s first appeal 
from the deputy’s determination is to an appeals 
tribunal of three persons, or to a single referee, 
Further appeal to a State commission or to a 
board of review is provided for under practically 
all State laws. Although the first appeal is 
granted as a matter of right in all States, further 

” For a brief description of appeals machinery and procedure, see “AD 
pealed Claims for Unemployment Benefits,”” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, 


No. 6 (June 1938), pp. 38-40. Adjustment procedures for handling contested 
claims are described in the same issue, pp. 29-31. 


Table 6.—Decisions on first administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits, by issue involved 


[Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1938, and received by the Bureau of Research and Statistics before Oct. 1, 1938] 
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1 A few decisions involve more than | issue; only the principal issue is considered in this tabulation. 


2 See table 7 for the number of decisions rendered in each State. 


3 Wages in lieu of notice, old-age bencfits, workmen’s compensation, etc. 














appeal, in certain States, may be granted under 
some circumstances only with the State agency’s 
rmission. 

Tables 6 and 8 indicate the issues involved in 
cases appealed to first appeals bodies during 
the first 9 months of 1938. They comprise all 
decisions rendered during the period, which were 
received by the Bureau of Research and Statistics 
before October 1. The tabulation covers 11,155 
decisions " in 20 States. Although benefits were 
payable in 29 States during this period, no deci- 
sions on appeals were received from 8 * of them 
prior to October 1.” 

The majority of the cases recorded here (71.6 
percent) arose in Pennsylvania, and about 90 
percent of these involved disputes relating to the 
worker’s eligibility and the amount of benefits 
to which he was entitled on the basis of the State 
agency’s records of his earnings and wage credits. 
This large number of such cases may be ac- 
counted for partly by the fact that no adjustment 





1 State reports indicate that the actual number of decisions rendered 
during this period is somewhat larger than the number received by the 
Buresu of Research and Statistics. 

4 Idaho, lowa, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, 
and Virginia. 

8 Connecticut decisions sre not tabulated with decisions on first appeal 
but are classified with decisions on final appeal, since there is no intermediate 
appeals authority in that State. 


procedures have been adopted in that State and 
all disputed claims go to appeals authorities, 
although such matters as were in dispute might 
be settled by adjustment procedure in other States. 

The next largest group of decisions (18.8 per- 
cent) were made in New York, and almost 40 
percent of these primarily involved disputes 
arising out of claimants’ failure to report at local 
offices. About 17 percent of the New York 
decisions involved the issue of misconduct. 
Oregon alone reported a considerable number of 
cases involving seasonality—the principal issue 
in more than 36 percent of the 273 first appeal 
decisions from that State.“ Indiana and Wiscon- 
sin were the only other jurisdictions for which 
more than 100 decisions were reported. 

Workers entered 10,727 first appeals, of which 
8,283 were successful. Employers filed 388 ap- 
peals, but only 108 of these resulted in the reversal 
or modification of the prior determination. There 
was considerable variation from State to State in 
the number of cases appealed by employers; while 
"4 Of the 100 decisions on seasonality in Oregon, 77 concerned employees of a 
single establishment. The employer appealed against the granting of benefits 
in each case, but benefits were allowed by the appeal tribunal in all instances. 
The more common procedure in such a situation, however, is to have the 
decision in 1 or 2 test cases apply to all the individuals concerned. This 


procedure is also frequently epplied in cases involving the labor-dispute 
disqualification. 


Table 7.—Decisions on first administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits, by States 


[Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1938, and received by the Bureau of Research and Statistics before Oct. 1, 1938] 
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1 The North Carolina Unemployment Compensation Commission was the appellant in these cases. 
4 In 13 cases benefits were denied by reversal; claimants had asked for increases in awards. 
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employers in New York and Pennsylvania entered 
less than 1 percent of all appeals in those States, 
in Oregon and Wisconsin employers brought 
about half of all first appeals. The predomi- 
nance of wage credit cases among Pennsylvania 
appeals and claim and registration cases in New 
York largely accounts for this difference, since 
employers rarely appeal on these issues. 

The absence of provisions for merit rating in 
New York and Pennsylvania may also explain in 
part the small number of employer appeals in 


interest in keeping the amount of benefits charged 
to his account at a minimum explains the high 
proportion of employer appeals there, and also 
helps to explain the fact that so large a proportion 
of the appeals involve charges of misconduct and 
voluntary leaving. Also, the proportion of ap- 
pealed cases in Wisconsin which involved disputes 
over coverage and the amount of benefits due to 
claimants was much larger during the first year of 
benefit payments than in the present year. It 
may be expected that a similar trend will be noted 


these States as compared with Wisconsin. In the 


during 1939 in States which began to pay benefits 
latter State especially, the employer’s direct 


in January of the present year. 


Table 8.—Decisions on first administrative review in appealed claims for unemployment benefits, by States and 
issues involved 


[Decisions rendered since Jan. 1, 1938, and received by the Bureau of Research and Statistics before Oct. 1, 1933] 
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few decisions involve more than 1 issue; only the principal issue is considered in this tabulation. 
in lieu of notice, old-age benefits, workmen’s compensation, etc. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


In August 1938 the total amount of public relief 
in the United States was $263.7 million. This 
amount was 4.3 percent higher than the total for 
the previous month and 54 percent higher than 
the total for August 1937, which preceded the 
onset of the recent recession. The trend of 
obligations incurred for relief over the 68 months 
for which complete data are available is shown in 
chart I. In this chart the various types of 
public assistance or relief which comprise the 
total relief structure are shown. During the 5\- 
year period there have been striking shifts in 
emphasis upon different types of programs. In 
August 1938 work projects of the Works Progress 
Administration and other Federal agencies com- 
prise the largest segment of the chart. Obliga- 
tions incurred for work projects amounted to 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


$163 million, or three-fifths of the total. Growing 
emphasis on the special types of public assistance 
is also evident. Obligations incurred for old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind in August amounted to $42.9 million, or 
about one-sixth of the total. Over the 5% years 
there have been marked changes in the volume of 
general relief. General relief is now considered by 
many States to be a residual type of assistance 
available for persons not qualifying for the 
specialized types of aid financed in part or in 
whole from Federal funds. In August, obligations 
incurred for general relief amounted to $36.4 mil- 
lion, or about one-seventh of the total. This 
represented a slight decrease from the preceding 
month in the obligations incurred, and continued 
the downward movement that had begun in April. 


Chart I.—All public relief in the continental United States, January 1933-August 1938 (transient care and adminis- 
trative expense excluded) 
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tRepresents earnings of persons previously receiving relief, estimated arbitrarily by the Works Progress Administration as 50 percent of the total obligations 


incurred for earnings from Federal funds under the Civil Works Program. 
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Table 3 shows the percentage distribution of 
all public relief and, for each type of relief, the 
percentage changes from July to August in the 
number of recipients and in the amount of obli- 
gations incurred. From July to August the num- 
ber of certified workers employed on work projects 
of other Federal agencies declined nearly one- 
fourth and the amount of earnings for persons 
so employed increased slightly. It is antic- 
ipated that projects of other agencies which are 
financed under earlier acts will be gradually liqui- 
dated, causing a steady decline in earnings in the 
next few months. Decreases occurred in both 
the number of farmers for whom payments were 
made under the Farm Security Administration 
and in the amount of payments, 10.4 percent and 
14.0 percent, respectively. 

The series of curves in chart II trace the 
trend of recipients and of payments to recipients 


over the 32 months from January 1936 through 
August 1938 for the principal types of public aid, 
The trend of payments for all types of public 
relief is also shown. The curves are plotted on a 
ratio scale and may be compared for rate of 
change from month to month. Similar slopes indj- 
cate similar rates of change. The curves for the 
three types of special assistance show a gradual 
expansion in program. The curves for the WPA, 
for general relief, and for the CCC are less stable, 
as would be expected of programs which are 
designed primarily to aid persons in need because 
of unemployment. 

According to a release of the Secretary of Labor, 
“Employment increased nearly a quarter of a 
million in nonegricultural occupations last month, 
the largest August gain in recent years, with the 
exception of 1933 and 1935. * * * The in- 
crease of 4.9 percent in factory employment from 


Table 1.—All public relief in the continental United States, by months, January 1937-August 1938! 


{In thousands of dollars] 











































































Obligations incurred for— Earnings of persons certified as in need of relief 
employed on work projects § Adjusted 
earnings of 
; Emergency 
All public re- r , rsons en- | ~ 

Year and month lief extended | Payments to Works weer -*- —_ Ad- "ied in | Subsistence 
to cases? | recipients of] General Progress | Other Fed- seremeesuenes Civilian —_ 

special types| “Polief « pe men eral agen- Conservation} *° ‘*mers 

of public tration cies ¢ ; Work Corps’ 
assistance 3 Student aid projects 

| eae $2, 334, 499 $398, 044 $408, 152 | $1, 100, 267 $94, 026 $24, 288 $28, 183 $245, 643 $35, 896 
213, 815 27, 813 37, 810 103, 922 8, 652 2, 967 2, 682 24, 485 * 5, 484 

215, 400 28, 888 39, 171 105, 188 8, 183 3, 227 2, 830 24, 158 93,7 
218, 475 30, 270 39, 679 106, 804 8, 804 3, 316 2,812 21, 238 * 5, 552 
214, 012 31, 140 36, 002 104, 969 9, 286 3, 347 2, 780 21, 228 5, 260 
207, 818 31, 702 30, 845 104, 088 10, 141 3, 642 2, 690 21, 039 3, 671 
195, 744 31, 473 28, 421 98, 810 9, 945 1, 992 2, 511 19, 356 3, 236 
177, 914 33, 039 29, 138 85, 825 AD eee P 2, 132 19, 334 Wd 
171, 618 34, 065 30, 102 77, 861 6,915 (*°) 2, 003 19, 326 1,346 
168, 690 35, 569 , 484 76, 386 6,7 164 1, 849 16, 312 1, 197 
173, 829 36, 652 30, 892 76, 650 6, 411 1, 599 1, 850 18, 379 1, 396 
182, 674 38, 028 34, 142 77, 945 5, 984 1,977 1, 943 20, 876 1,779 
194, 506 39, 406 41, 466 81, 816 5, 492 2, 056 2, 079 19, 912 2,279 
1, 922, 199 333, 176 331, 955 996, 686 58, 784 12, 534 21, 648 151, 470 15, 946 
206, 627 40, 252 46, 804 88, 313 4,917 1, 996 2, 195 19, 040 2, 210 
217, 631 40, 723 47, 572 98, 050 5, 014 2, 166 2, 323 19, 309 2,474 
235, 112 41, 423 47, 867 114, 212 6, 116 2, 208 2, 367 18, 336 2, 583 
242, 957 41, 600 41, 556 125, 537 8, ORI 2, 247 2, 389 18, 311 2, 336 
247, 868 41, 861 37,715 131, 807 10, 950 2, 378 2, 672 18, 218 2, 267 
255, 592 41, 943 7, 188 139, 544 13, 383 1, 533 3, 122 17,174 1, 705 
252, 749 42, 494 36, 888 144, 324 SS ) See 3, 210 19, 848 1, 275 
263, 663 42, 880 36, 365 154, 899 4,713 6 3, 370 20, 334 1,096 






























rials, ioe and other items for work projects. Figures are part! 


from State te local funds only in States not participating under the act. 
‘F 
§ Figures from the W PA, Division of Statistics and Economic Research. 


Federal agencies operating with W PA allocations under t 
7F 
other items. 


March 1937, respectivel 
Total amount of obligations incurred is less than $1,000. 
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1 For information for January 1933-December 1936 see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 6 (June 1938), pp. 42, 45. 

2 These figures do not represent the total! cost of any program, because they ‘do not ‘include transient care, the cost of administration, and the cost of mate- 
estimated and subject to revision. 

represent payments from Federal, State, and local funds in States administering public assistance under the Social Security Act and payments 


for January-March 1937 from the W PA, Division of Statistics and Economic Research. 


* Includes earnings of persons employed on projects financed by the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937, and the Public Works 

Administration Extension Act of 1937; and. beginning a 1938, earnings of persons employed on Farm Security Administration projects and on projects of other 
e Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 

igures estimated by the CCC by multiplying the average monthly number of persons enrolled by an average of $70 per month. This average amount is 

based upon the amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances and for clothing, shelter, subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain 


§ Figures from the Farm Security Administration, Rural Rehabilitation Division, represent the amount of grant payments certified to farmers. 
* For ava reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 
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mid-July to mid-August * * * was much 
larger than the usual seasonal increase of 1.5 per- 
cent. The 8.9 percent advance in factory pay 
rolls was even more marked * * *.” Although 
these figures indicate a recent improvement in 
employment conditions, estimates prepared by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics indi- 
cate that the number employed in nonagricul- 
tural pursuits in August 1938 was nearly 9 percent 
lower than for the same month of the previous 
year. 

The number of households receiving one or 
more of the special types of public assistance, re- 
ceiving general relief, or receiving general relief 


and one or more of the special types of public’ 


assistance is available for August 1938 for 12 
States. As shown in table 5, the total number of 
recipients of public assistance and of general relief 
cases was 322,956, but this number represents 
296,295 households. Thus, the aggregate figures 


contain duplications of 26,661 or of 8.3 percent. 
Upon the basis of the figures reported for the 12 
States, it is estimated that in the continental 
United States in August 1938 there were 3.4 
million households receiving one or more of the 
special types of public assistance, or receiving 
general relief or a combination of general relief 
and one or more of the three special types of 
public assistance. 

From information received directly by the 
Social Security Board, and from analyses made 
by other Federal agencies, it has been possible to 
estimate the total number of households receiv- 
ing any type of public relief, and the number of 
persons in these households. The estimates for 
August are 6.5 million households comprising 
20.8 million persons. This represents an increase 
over the previous month of 1 percent in the 
number of persons, but the number of households 
remains virtually unchanged. 


Table 2.—Recipients of public relief in the continental United States, by months, January 1937-August 1938 ' 


[In thousands] 





Estimated undu- 


receiving public public assistance * 


plicated number Recipients of special types of 


Persons certified as in need of relief 
employed on work projects ¢ 



































relief Persons | Farmers 

“corving in Civil- |subsistene 

ceiving nD Vii- | su ce 

Year and month Aid to aa general | works National Youth | ian Con-| payments 
Persons | Oid-age | emt children | ,iqyo| relief* Prog- Other | Administration |servation| were certi- 

House- | in these | “Soise | —_______| “the ress Ad-| Federal Corps* | fied? 
holds house- - blind minis- | ®8@2- 
holds — Fami- | Chil- tration| Ses* | Student | Work 
lies dren re aid projects 

5, 500 18, 000 1, 150 166 411 47 1,659 | 2,034 171 417 177 350 § 335 
5, 400 17, 600 1, 200 171 422 47 1,723 | 2,033 163 427 181 345 $229 
5, 500 18, 000 1, 257 178 437 48 1, 681 2, 018 164 440 184 303 $323 
5, 400 17, 500 1, 206 183 451 49 1,563 | 1,989 176 442 184 303 300 
5, 200 16, 600 1, 327 189 464 49 1, 393 1, 926 183 424 177 301 218 
5, 000 15, 800 1, 290 193 474 50 1,288 | 1,75 175 249 166 277 191 
4, 700 14, 300 1, 393 196 482 50 1, 267 1, 522 |) 143 276 54 
4, 500 13, 600 1, 433 204 502 51 1,280} 1,435 121 (*) 127 276 73 
4, 400 13, 200 1, 467 210 518 52 1, 277 1, 407 119 122 233 67 
4, 500 13, 400 1, 504 216 534 54 1,280 1,431 113 243 118 263 71 
4, 700 14, 000 1, 543 220 545 55 1,378 | 1,474 109 282 122 298 83 
5, 100 15, 300 1, 579 228 565 56 1,639 | 1,583 102 298 130 284 109 
5, 600 17, 000 1, 608 235 580 57 1, 924 1, 852 90 309 140 285 109 
5, 900 18, 200 1, 631 241 596 59 2,028 | 2,026 100 317 146 276 120 
6, 200 19, 500 1, 654 248 611 60 2,029 | 2,340 126 327 149 262 126 
6, 300 19, 900 1, 669 253 623 60 1,850 | 2,526 180 333 153 262 117 
6, 400 20, 200 1, 684 256 631 62 1,727 | 2,619 214 325 173 261 112 
6, 400 20, 300 1, 663 259 639 62 1,682 | 2,704 216 217 202 238 92 
6, 500 20, 600 1,710 260 642 63 1,647 | 2,897 | ae 207 284 67 
EES 6, 500 20, 800 1,720 266 652 64 1,608 | 2,981 90 2 210 290 60 





























! For information for January 1933-December 1936 see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 6 (June 1938), pp. 42,45. Figures do not include transient cases and 
are partly estimated and subject to revision. 


? Figures include not only recipients of public assistance under the Social Security Act but also recipients of similar types of assistance in States not adminis- 
tering aid under the act. 


4 Figures for January-March 1937 from the WPA, Division of Statistics and Economic Research. 

‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics and Economic Research. 

§ Includes persons employed on projects financed by the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937, and the Public Works Administration 
Extension Act of 1937; oad, beginning July 1938, persons employed on Farm Security Administration projects and on projects of other Federal agencies operating 
with WPA allocations under the “yy, Relief Appropriation Act of 1938. 

* Figures are averages computed by the CCC. 

1 Figures from the Farm Security Administration, Rural Rehabilitation Division, represent the number of emergency grant vouchers certified to farmers. 
Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher per farmer is certified per month. 


* For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January and 
March 1937, respectively 


* Less than 1,000 persons employed this month. 
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Chart II.—Trend of public relief, January 1936-August 
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Table 3.—All public relief in the continental United 


States in August 1938 and change from July 19381 








Recipients 
All public relief extended | all ablio™ 








to cases in August 1938 relief in 
August 1938 
Type of public relief Per- Per- Per- 
cent- | Cent cent- 


age 
Amount ae change | ber change 








(000) tribu- from | (000) | from 

tion | July July 

1938 1938 
All public relief__........... $263, 663 | 100.0) +43) (%) |... 
—=—=—= 





Special types of public assistance?..| 42,880| 163] +.9| () 





Old-age assistance............... 
Aid to dependent children. ...... 8, 308 3.2 +3. 6 























0 SAREE Biaivec, Bere! Haldial<” 266 | +423 
ELE eS Sry eae 652 | +16 
Aid to the biind................. 1, 600 .6 +.9 64) +16 
0 TE ALTE E Se 36, 365 13.8] —1.4 |1,608| -—24 
Works Progress Administration...| 154, 899 58.7 +7.3 |2,981 | +29 
Other Federal agencies. ..........- 4,713 1.8 1 90 | —23.1 
National Youth Administration: 
Me SESE 6 A ere , , are 
|, Ee areS: 3, 370 1.3) +50] 210) +14 
Civilian Conservation Corps.....-. 20, 334 7.7) +2.4]) 20] +21 
Farm Security Administration... 1, 006 -4]) -140 60 | ~—10.4 





1 See tables 1 and 2. 

2 Data not available. 

3 Includes special types a assistance in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board and in States without Federal participation. 

4 Less than 0.1 percent. 


GENERAL RELIEF 


During August 1938 total obligations of $36.4 
million were incurred for general relief extended 
to 1.6 million cases. These figures, which in- 
clude estimates for 12 States, represent a decrease 
from the preceding month of 1.4 percent in obli- 
gations and of 2.4 percent in the number of cases. 
The 37 States for which actual data were received 
reported 1.3 million cases receiving general relief 
amounting to $31.8 million. 

The number of general relief cases in four 
States—Michigan, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
New York—ranged from 100,000 to almost 
300,000, and in the aggregate comprised almost 
three-fifths of the total cases reported. 

For these 37 States the total number of cases 
receiving general relief during August was 2 
percent less than during July, but the amount of 
obligations incurred was practically unchanged. 
Changes both in the number of cases and in the 
amount of obligations of more than 10 percent 
occurred in only three States—Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, and South Dakota. In Nebraska, the 
increase in the number of cases was 11.1 percent 
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and in the amount of obligations, 16.8 percent. South Dakota, the number of cases declined 22.0 
These rises may be attributed to the availability percent and obligations incurred, 32.3 percent. 
of additional funds through collection of county Many variable factors obviously affect figures 
taxes and to the continued drought in some representing average amount of relief per case. 
counties. In Montana there were decreases of In this brief analysis it is not possible either 
approximately 20 percent in the number of to enumerate all the factors or to discuss their 
cases and in the amount of obligations. In influence on the arithmetic averages computed 


Table 4.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, August 1938 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 25, 1938] 

























































































Percentage change 
doligutia = F July 1938 in— | From August 1937 in— 
ts) ons rom July 1 
State — of | incurred for re-| Average 
ae ss Amount Amoun' 
0 cases oun t 
pans | ‘ores | Nember | “Stent 
gations gations 
Total for the continental United States !__............__. 1, 608, 000 PR | ee eR 
Total for 37 States reporting actual data_..............__. 1, 318, 473 31, 767, 005 $24. 09 —-19 +0.1 2+24.0 2+19.5 
aos sss isdsceiinds cies inesteeeielliniid eh dill cosieighcalaneistn contac 3, 839 28, 767 7.49 —7.5 —12.7 +205. 7 +149.0 
id ccnnibincides dea dibterteenipdiakaieiadiadipaindamcamaiaasal 3, 169 45, 803 14. 45 +4.6 +6.7 —18.4 —17.8 
SEES REE ERS eae. 4, 162 24, 255 5. 83 —-10 —1.8 13.8 +8.9 
TEAL ES LP, CTR RET 98, 761 2, 861, 202 28. 97 —1.6 (*) 5 +30.7 
4 Sil ininitindininniansgemmernetrenicintntignnibimdiaianichntididebiidaimimiaae 2, 036 37, 968 18. 65 +2.5 +3.1 +126. 5 +133.0 
TT 1, 489 38, 251 25. 69 —11.1 —4.6 —52.8 —46.0 
7 tabonnsaanasneeneoasessnsusanishnoestaninenaeadii 9, 164 60, 660 6. 62 —.1 +.6 ® iO) 
IE a LE 2 SE Pi 6, 991 43, 989 6. 29 —17 +.7 —26.2 —16.9 
ER neE oa S aaa ST SR. 171, 335 4, 136, 255 24.14 +.5 +13.1 +10.6 +13. 2 
10. Indiana. 49, 078 547, 204 11.15 —4.8 —4.0 +67. 2 +64. 8 
11. 26, 148 408, 571 15. 43 —1.2 —.4 —2.1 -—8.0 
12. Kansas 15, 478 190, 560 12.31 +82 +5.5 —1.6 —5.4 
13. Louisiana. 7, 326 98, 969 13. 61 +1.3 +.1 —8.7 —14.9 
14. Main 9, 550 184, 434 19.31 —9.5 —9.5 ( ® 
15. Maryland 8, 524 193, 809 22. 74 +3.5 +40 +64.1 +68.7 
16. 66, 515 1, 802, 453 27.10 —4.6 —-13 +18.5 +22.7 
17. Mi 100, 069 1, 834, 968 18. 34 —8.7 —18.7 +162. 2 +135. 1 
18. $2, 147 781, 758 24. 32 ~1.3 +.8 +15.8 +11.7 
19. 980 4, 003 4.08 +15.1 +5.1 +29. 6 +23.6 
2. 31, 379 313, 411 9.99 —14.0 —7.2 —23.3 —26.0 
21. 5, 618 81, 988 14. 59 —19.7 —20.8 +56. 7 +68.9 
22. 6, 554 84, 850 12. 95 +111 +16.8 (@ (Q) 
23. 2, 376 16, 147 6.80 +4.9 +10.2 —2.6 —8.3 
4. 297, 489 9, 885, 314 33. 23 —1.0 —10 +19.3 +6.8 
25. 5, 605 31, 106 5.46 —7.9 —-6.1 —15.2 —9.5 
26. 4, 521 68, 318 15. 11 —6.5 —8.3 —34.5 —43.5 
27. 9, 205 156, 468 17.00 +.5 +6.7 +46.1 +46.8 
2B. 232, 991 6, 410, 750 27. 52 +.8 +23 +41.4 +39. 1 
29. 2, 930 32, 875 11. 22 —22.0 —32.3 ® ® 
30. 3, 975 55, 483 13. 96 +.1 +9.3 —18.3 —10.6 
31. 3, 113 61, 116 19. 63 +10 +1.0 —8.4 —17.8 
32, 2, 510 56, 337 22. 45 —3.9 +.9 +10.4 +7.4 
33. 15, 101 108, 116 7.16 —-18 +3.7 +12.9 +23.9 
34. 15, 920 217, 133 13. 64 —1.5 —25 —40.1 —55. 6 
35, 21, 556 191, 126 8. 87 +3.4 +5.2 0) (» 
36. 39, 450 300 16. 64 —1.2 +.1 +46.3 T33 
37. 1,329 21, 288 16. 02 +1.7 +2.9 +443 3 
289, 970 S|, EEE. Sa SE posite 
% 10, 700 
2. 22, 600 
3. I 2, 700 
4. 6, 100 
5. 770 
6. 8, 200 
7. 75, 300 
8. 101, 300 
” eRe S aes xs emotes ei 35, 000 
RR INR TEE AEE ROSIE Ne 11, 100 
IIL 2-1 =. 2 a enitnidsngitiieibinnagienndeaagaiaim saaea ae 4, 300 
eo Seees fie = see: 11, 900 
! Partly estimated. 


* Percentage change for 32 States and the District of Columbia reporting comparable data for these months. 

* Increase of less t 0.1 percent. 

* Comparable data for Au: 1937 are not available. 

* Not computed, because figures for August 1937 are too smal! for comparison. 

‘ petimated by the Social Security Board for all States except Connecticut, Nevada, Ohio, and Tennessee, for which estimates were made by the State 
agencies. 
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for each State. The average amount of relief 
per case for the 1.3 million cases in 37 States 
is $24.09. In 30 of the 37 States for which aver- 
age payments were computed, the averages are 
smaller than thisamount. The States are grouped 
below according to the amount of the average 
payment per case. 

Mississippi. 

North Carolina, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Florida, New Mexico, Virginia, 
Alabama, West Virginia, and 
Missouri. 

Indiana, South Carolina, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Louisiana, Washing- 


ton, South Dakota, Arizona, and 
Montana. 


North Dakota, Iowa, Wyoming, 
Wisconsin, Oregon, Michigan, 
Delaware, Maine, and Utah. 

Vermont, Maryland (average falls 


between these 2 States), Minne- 
sota, and Illinois. 


District of Columbia, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, and Cali- 
fornia. 


$30 and over______-_ New York. 


Comparison of the 33 States reporting for 
August 1937 and August 1938 indicates that 
there was an increase of 24 percent in the number 
of cases aided and 19.5 percent in obligations. 

In three States, Alabama, Delaware, and 
Michigan, the number of cases and the amount 





Chart III.—Public assistance in States with plang 
approved by the Social Security Board, February 
1936-August 1938 
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of obligations incurred more than doubled. Ad- 
verse conditions in the automobile industry in 
Michigan had a marked effect in bringing about 
the increase in the number of cases receiving 
general relief in August 1938, as compared with 
August of the previous year. 


Table 5.—Number of households receiving one or more of the special types of public assistance in States with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board and/or general relief, and percentage of duplication in the case count 


for August 1938 









































Number of Recipients of specia] types of public assistance and cases receiving 
households general relief 
receiving one _| Percentage of 
or more of duplication 
State the — Aid to de- in sie 
Sypes ot pao Old-age as- “pendent Aid to the General name 
bens meena Total sistance children blind relief ae 
: relief (families) 
| | 
EERE Sa ee eae ae 296, 295 322, 956 182, 611 46, 184 5, 962 88, 199 8.3 
i neni 10, 809 11, 736 1 6, 435 1, 846 236 3, 169 7.9 
2. 12,919 13, 789 8, 634 2, 574 279 32,302 6.3 
3. 38, 271 40, 902 20, 339 4, 233 852 15, 478 6.4 
4. 40, 917 43, 529 26, 522 8, 992 689 7, 326 6.0 
I emmepitinniininass 29, 299 33, 545 17,115 7, 200 616 8, 524 12.7 
ELT 7, 524 7, 589 3, 795 1, 478 207 32,109 9 
ea a a a 11, 649 13, 346 7, 672 1, 042 111 4, 521 12.7 
i memeiemenslantnibitbiaele 28, 990 29, 361 21, 934 3, 756 819 42,852 1.3 
a oe necempumaicbmibhaes 17, 051 19, 249 13, 126 2, 794 216 3,113 11.4 
ee sceecubunien 49, 984 58, 982 36, 188 5, 876 998 15, 920 15.3 
I cideinonn 44,175 45, 928 17, 933 5,711 723 21, 556 3.8 
0 NE aS ee 4, 707 5, 000 2, 918 592 161 1, 329 5.9 





1 Does not include 9 recipients under 65 years of age whose applications for old-age assistance under the State plan had not been approved. 
2 Does not include a relatively small number of cases receiving general relief from local funds. 
3 Does not include 267 cases receiving aid from county indigent funds. 

* Does not include 77 cases receiving genera! relief administered by local public agencies. 




















SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 


As shown in table 1, the total payments to 
recipients of the special types of public assistance 
for August 1938 amounted to nearly $43 million. 
Of this total, almost 98 percent was expended 
from Federal, State, and local funds in jurisdictions 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board 
for one or more of the types of public assistance. 

The total payments in these States for August 
1938 amounted to $41.9 million, an increase of 
almost $400,000 over the previous month. Of 
this amount, $285,000 represents an increase in 
the aid to dependent children program. Much of 
the increase in this program occurred in New 
York State where a large number of cases was 





transferred from general relief to aid to dependent 
children. Of the total payments of $41.9 million, 
$33.0 million was for payments to 1.7 million 
aged recipients; $7.9 million for payments to 
250,900 families in behalf of 617,900 dependent 
children; and $939,000 to 40,100 recipients of 
aid to the blind. These figures show a continued 
expansion in each of the three programs for public 
assistance under the Social Security Act since 
that act became effective in February 1936. (See 
table 6 and chart III.) 

In August 1938, 47 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii made payments to 
aged recipients; 38 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Hawaii made payments to families in 
behalf of dependent children; and 37 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii made payments 


Table 6.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
February 1936-August 1938 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 15, 1938] 






























































Recipients Obligations incurred for payments to recipients * 
Year and month Aid to dependent children ? 
Old-age Aid to the Total Old-age assist- | Aid to depend-} Aid to the 
assistance the blind ance ent children ? blind 
Families Children 

Total for 1936 (11 months) |----------0---|---eneenneenen|oenennnene eens $163, 475, 310 $135, 934, 800 $21, 571, 270 $5, 969, 240 

i ns cn cccanmupenieill 247, 421 26, 670 68, 915 12, 054 4, 644, 630 3, 752, 931 604, 962 , 
ET 294, 077 27, 446 70, 300 13, 099 5, 292, 303 4, 335, 522 641, 168 315, 613 

Apel A 471, 253 56, 952 141, 552 16, 37 8, 808, 634 7, 089, 237 1, 334, 345 385, 
ee 563, 402 61, 500 152, 082 16, 641 10, 784, 456 8, 979, 373 1, 405, 943 399, 140 
June.....- 603, 830 69, 664 175, 144 17, 571 11, 711, 450 9, 653, 370 1, 634, 648 423, 432 
SETS 785, 804 89, 372 223, 001 26, 500 15, 785, 377 13, 032, 563 2, 106, 224 646, 590 
ESE 804, 565 83, 999 215, 024 26, 901 17, 886, 900 14, 891, 251 2, 332, 124 663, 525 
September... .......- 896, 882 91, 738 233, 795 27, 478 19, 539, 549 16, 238, 414 2, 617, 830 683, 305 
te Re htncipine 971, 187 105, 312 267, 016 27, 981 21, 435, 498 17, 954, 154 2, 776, 529 704, 815 
November_._.....- sie 1, 032, 676 109, 166 277, 198 28, 456 22, 971, 534 19, 291, 908 2, 956, 849 722, 777 
December... ....- 1, 103, 862 111, 914 284, 591 28, 969 24, 614, 979 20, 716, 077 3, 160, 648 738, 254 
| EEN EEE WOMENS rs 2, 863, 636 310, 523, 685 61, 347, 020 10, 992, 931 
January. __... 1, 148, 099 117, 761 299, 757 29, 417 25, 680, 053 21, 596, 532 3, 333, 145 750, 376 
February __. 1, 197, 950 122, 456 310, 488 30, 117 26, 757, 537 , 487, 263 3, — 164 767, 110 
 --_ 1, 255, 574 128, 690 325, 060 30, 993 28, 110, 114 23, 575, 495 3, 746, 879 787, 740 
—-------- ee 1, 294, 468 134, 907 341, 083 31, 594 29, 005, 7 24, 314, 066 3, 896, 532 795, 192 

ae 1, 325, 664 165, 498 406, 689 33, 734 30, 657, 022 24, 706, 663 5, 103, 776 846, 
ore 1, 200, 715 171, 612 422, 239 35, 042 30, 529, 268 24, 413, 275 5, 241, 462 874, 531 
ES 1, 393, 983 175, 238 432, 063 37, 255 32, 155, 475 25, 832, 113 5, 400, 795 922, 567 
RS 1, 434, 667 183, 185 453, 241 38, 634 33, 195, 211 26, 619, 051 5, 628, 080 948, 080 
September... init 1, 468, 790 194, 048 481, 276 40, 147 34, 841, 310 27, 865, 158 5, 942, 114 1, 034, 088 
October. __. 1, 505, 831 199, 768 496, 366 41, 222 35, 927, 661 28, 666, 636 6, 203, 722 1, 057, 303 
November ___. 1, 544, 603 204, 870 509, 226 42, 585 37, 320, 684 29, 683, 419 6, 547, 772 1, 089, 493 
SIRI Se ae 1, 580, 987 212, 106 527, 379 43, 766 38, 683, 511 30, 764, 014 6, 799, 579 1, 119, 918 
Total for 1938 (8 months) ....}............- [-2-------ennnnfun-on---e5- 325, 221, 946 258, 084, 550 60, 065, 674 7, 071, 722 
SN vacnicticsnsncannamadeilialiol 1, 609, 883 218, 710 542, 689 33, 682 39, 199, 092 31, 382, 044 7, 005, 595 811, 453 
SNR 2. 1, 633, 595 225, 491 558, 967 35, 282 39, 661, 528 31, 598, 119 7, 215, 494 847, 915 
March.__.. 1, 656, 121 231, 864 574, 323 36, 502 40, 356, 296 31, 963, 334 7, 518, 386 874, 576 
icin 1, 671, 441 237, 038 586, 785 37, 312 40, 644, 373 32, 243, 542 7, 522, 590 878, 241 
+S aer 1, 686, 784 240, 803 595, 536 38, 235 40, 906, 710 32, 490, 357 7, 530, 577 885, 776 

EES 1, 665, 813 244, 118 604, 834 38, 945 40, 989, 650 32, 448, 292 7, 633, 460 , 
Se 1, 713, 257 245, 304 607, 550 39, 523 41, 541, 449 32, 937, 385 7, 677, 197 926, 867 

Ree 1, 722, 317 250, 909 617, 902 40, 097 41, 922, 848 33, 021, 477 7, 962, 375 ‘ 























' Federal funds were first made available to the States for February 1936. 


Figures include relatively smal! numbers of cases eligible under State laws for 


whom no Federal funds may be expended and amounts of payments to individuals in excess of amounts which can be matched from Federal funds. No figures 


are included in any month for any State not administering Federal funds. 


1 Figures include estimates for Hawaii for the months of June 1937-May 1938. ee 
+ Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative expense and expense for hospitalization 


and burials are not included. 
Services to recipients are not included. 
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Prior to July 1937, obligations incurred for assistance in kind and for payments to persons other than recipients for rendering 


to blind recipients. Federal funds were made 
available to Florida for the aid to dependent 
children program, and to Virginia for the aid to 
the blind program but neither State made pay- 
ments for these programs for either July or August. 
Federal funds for the programs for the aged and 
for dependent children were not made available 
to Virginia until September. 

Maps showing the incidence of old-age assist- 
ance, of aid to dependent children, and of aid to 
the blind in States with plans approved by the 
_ Social Security Board for August 1938 are pre- 
sented on pages 30, 32, and 36. 

Incidence is measured for the old-age assistance 
program in terms of the number of recipients per 
1,000 estimated population 65 years of age and 
over. For the aid to dependent children program, 
the rate is the number of children aided per 1,000 
estimated population under 16 years of age. For 
the blind program, the rate used is the number of 
persons aided per 100,000 total population. On 
each map the States are divided into groups which 
are designated by different shadings. The States 





which aided no recipients in August are unshaded. 


. The remaining States have been divided into four 


approximately equal groups according to the 
magnitude of the rates of incidence. States with 
rates either in the highest fourth or the lowest 
fourth of the range may be considered to have an 
unusually high or unusually low number of recipi- 
ents in relation to the population at risk. 


Old-Age Assistance 


Very slight increases occurred from July to 
August in the number of recipients of old-age 
assistance and in amount of obligations incurred 
for payments to these recipients. In Maine, 
where a new plan for old-age assistance has been 
in effect since last December, obligations incurred 
increased 11.5 percent and the number of recip- 
ients, 10.5 percent. In Mississippi, which has an 
appropriation for the fiscal year beginning July 
1938 more than twice as large as the appropriation 
for the previous year, there was an increase of 20 
percent in obligations, although the rise in the 
number of recipients was only 5.1 percent. 
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INCIDENCE OF OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 
IN STATES MAKING PAYMENTS UNDER PLANS APPROVED 


BY THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD , AUGUST, 1938. 








t PLAN APPROVED FOR VIRGINIA; 
FIRST FEDERAL FUNDS TO BE- 
COME AVAILABLE FOR SEPTEMBER 





































































Table 7.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 
August 1938 
{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 15, 1938] 
Percentage change 
Number of 
‘neato rapes pe 
ion! and § Number of ‘ Average per From July 1938 in— From August 1937 in— 1,000 es: 
Regio a tate - incurred for 5 
recipients payments to recipient mated popu- 
recipients 4 lation 65 and 
3 
Number of Amount of Number of Amount of over 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
Se 1, 722, 317 $33, 021, 477 $19. 17 +0. 5 +0.3 +20.0 +24.1 4218 

Region I: 

EG ii ncnaceeadowtaart 14, 901 396, 166 26. 59 +.5 +.9 +8.0 +8.5 127 

0 ees 12, 341 254, 920 20. 66 +10. 5 +11.0 +245.3 +259. 0 144 

Massachusetts.............-.- 71, 373 1, 989, 637 27. 88 +.8 +.7 +17.5 +20. 8 216 

New Hampshire.........-.--- 3, 764 85, 587 22. 74 +.9 1.5 +8.9 +12.4 571 

OS SE 6, 335 119, 081 18. 80 (*) —.2 +27. 6 +34. 2 141 

aie eT 5, 186 73, 454 14. 16 —.4 (7) +8.4 +15. 4 133 

n ° 

4 Sa 108, 111 2, 546, 156 23. 55 +.6 +.4 +8.7 +12.6 137 
Region III 

Delaware.__......- = 2, 591 28, 010 10. 81 —.3 —.2 —12.3 —-11L7 123 

New Jersey .....-. RSS 26, 680 499, 353 18.7 +.5 +.7 +9.7 +210 107 

Pennsylvania......_..-. 89, 036 1, 892, 534 21. 26 —12 —14 —3.7 —7.3 5143 

District of Columbia_-.-.-.--- 3, 242 81, 522 25. 15 +.8 +10 +25. 1 +28.9 77 

DINE. ocdisanccce adinietins 17, 115 298, 704 17. 45 +.2 (® +15. 9 +17.4 157 

North Carolina.............- 30, 146 277, 980 9. 22 +.7 +.3 +292.1 +307.3 204 

West Virginia --.-_- 17, 933 247, 322 13. 79 -1L1 —2.4 —5.3 —13.8 217 
Region V: 

Kentucky - .- 41, 316 367, 378 8. 89 +4.4 +3.3 +13 —9.4 224 

SIE «cisnstioodeeackieiinah 68, 993 1, 148, 719 16. 65 —1.3 —2.9 +41.5 +30. 7 238 

te ip RE SARS 111, 948 2, 578, 573 23. 03 +.7 +.8 +8. 2 +13.3 232 
Region VI: 

Ee ae 124, 946 2, 261, 514 18. 10 —.2 +.4 +9.1 +19.9 249 

Indiana ental 43, 978 718, 043 16. 33 +1.8 +2.0 +8.9 +13.4 152 

SSeS 41, 542 840, 600 20. 23 +1.0 +1.1 +13.5 +17.2 189 
Region VII: 

Alabama. . .. -- iensRgdind 14, 963 149, 184 9. 97 —.6 —11 +20.9 +9.7 137 

Florida... ..- . eax — 30, 286 430, 257 14. 21 +2.3 +L1 +155. 4 +150. 7 320 

Georgia.......-.-.. neipndedl 33, 818 302, 682 8. 95 +3.1 +2.4 +281.2 +221. 2 243 

Mississippi - a 16, 486 93, 101 5. 65 +5.1 +20. 0 +1.1 +32.6 184 

South Carolina___.___. 21, 934 156, 224 7.12 —1.1 —2.8 () %) 309 

Tennessee... -- 22, 892 303, 139 13. 24 —.5 —.5 +546. 7 +577. 6 150 
Region VIII: 

lowa_._... 48, 652 964, 839 19. 83 +1.0 +11 +21.5 +57.1 222 

Minnesota. 63, 991 1, 285, 247 20. 08 +.2 +.4 +2.7 +5.8 328 

| 5, 366 399, 135 15.14 +.1 +.5 +2.4 +13.9 269 

North Dakota. : rao 7, 672 131, 460 17.14 +.6 +.7 +8.9 +13. 3 213 

South Dakota. _. sheila 15, 893 318, 420 20. 04 (7) +.2 +73.7 +278. 2 378 
Region LX: 

Arkansas. . - 17, 862 155, 625 8.71 —2.1 —3.9 —6.9 —10.8 184 

Kansas ...... 20, 339 369, 466 18. 17 +1.9 +12 iW) 138 

Missouri_.....- 72, 134 1, 264, 226 17. 53 —.2 -—3.1 -.9 —36.7 5 231 

Oklahoma... -. 64, S41 982, 921 15. 16 —.2 -.1 —3.9 —1.8 545 
Region X: 

ESO —e 26, 522 265, 227 9.97 +.1 +.8 +11.5 +3.4 312 7 

New Merico_...___--- a 3, 795 42, 107 11. 10 () —15.1 +14.0 +15. 5 234 

, Re ae: 111, 808 1, 540, 646 13. 78 +.2 +.3 —4.1 —3.9 392 
Region XI: 

Arizona...... 10 6, 444 10 166, 898 25. 90 +18 4+2.2 +113. 3 +121.0 10 379 

Colorado... i a 016 i 957, 851 25. 88 (7) —10.1 +27.1 +19.3 il 461 

EE a ae 8, 634 185, 763 21. 52 +.7 +.7 +8.9 +5.1 298 

Montana... .-- 12, 306 251, 021 20. 40 +.5 +.5 +15.9 +13.8 307 

Uteh...... 13, 126 332, 134 25. 30 +.5 +.4 +66. 4 +60. 5 486 

Wyoming... ..-- 2, 918 62, 418 21. 39 +.3 +.4 +2.6 +4.3 299 
Region XII: 

California... ...- ‘ eiite 121, 123 3, 919, 747 32. 36 +1.1 +1.2 +48. 1 +652.0 263 

Nevada... hist 1, 996 53, 384 26. 75 +.4 —.1 (0) () 333 

Oregon... .....- vecinstaiie 18, 052 383, 481 21. 24 +.9 +1.0 +40. 2 +39. 0 217 

Washington ox ousted 36, 188 799, 825 22. 10 +1.1 +.8 +7.2 +10. 2 290 
Territories: 

Alaska... .- 1 cadoio agian 1,021 27, 726 27.15 +2.0 +2.3 +81.7 +82.8 255 

I ddadn cncccecsosneeulnl 1, 762 22, 070 12. 53 —.6 —-1L5 +48. 7 +45. 4 177 

! Social Security Board administrative regions. 

? Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative ——- and expense for hospitalization and burials are excluded. 

3 Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 

4 Adjustments have been made for grants covering 2 or more eligible individuals for Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, Oregon, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii. 

’ Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on population 65 and over. 

6 No change. 

7 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

* Not computed because figures for August 1937 are too small for comparison. 

10 Includes $180 incurred from State and local funds for payments to 9 recipients under 65 years of age. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 

1! Includes $74,851 incurred for payments to 2,936 recipients 60 but under 65 years of age. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 
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In Colorado and New Mexico there were 
declines in the amount of payments of 10.1 per- 
cent and 15.1 percent, respectively. The reduc- 
tion in the amount of payments in Colorado re- 
sulted from a decrease in revenue from liquor and 
inheritance taxes. 

Comparison of August 1937 with August 1938 
showed that in six States—Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Maine, Georgia, Florida, and Arizona— 
large percentage increases occurred both in the 
number of recipients and amount of obligations. 
These increases ranged from about 100 percent 
to more than 500 percent. In Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Arizona the old-age assist- 
ance programs were in an initial stage of develop- 
ment a year ago and hence were expanding rapidly. 
In South Dakota, there was also a large ex- 
pansion, amounting to 275 percent in the amount 
of payments and to nearly 75 percent in the 
number of recipients. 

The average payment per recipient computed 
for 1.7 million recipients in 47 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, was $19.17. 












INCIDENCE OF AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
IN STATES MAKING PAYMENTS UNDER PLANS APPROVED 
BY THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD, AUGUST, 1938. 


In twenty-seven of these jurisdictions the average 
was below that for the whole group, and in 23 
jurisdictions the average was above the national 
average. In the summary which follows, the 
States are grouped according to the size of the 
average payment: 


$5-$9.99_______ Mississippi, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Alabama, and Louisiana. 

$10-$14.99_ _ _ _- Delaware, New Mexico, Hawaii, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, West Virginia, Ver- 
mont, and Florida. 

$15-$19.99._.... Nebraska, Oklahoma, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, North Dakota, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Kansas, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island (average falls between 
these two States), Iowa. 

$20-$24.99...... South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Montana, Maine, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wyoming, Idaho, Washington, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, and New 
York. 

$25-$29.99_____- District of Columbia, Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona, Connecticut ,Nevada, Alaska, 
and Massachusetts. 

$30 or more __._ California. 
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NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS 
PER 10N 
UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE 
WN) 7-16 
17-21 
BBB 22-3) 
WB 32-44 
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Social Security 








Aid to Dependent Children dependent children occurred in the program for 
From July to August increases of 2.3 percent in aid to dependent children in 38 States, the Dis- 
the number of families and of 3.7 percent in the __ trict of Columbia, and Hawaii. In only 2 States— 
amount of payments to families in behalf of | New York and Missouri—was the rise in number 
Table 8.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and 
States, August 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 15, 1938] 












































Percentage change 
Amount of Nae 
Number of re- mount 0 a re- 
cipients obligations pieeien From July 1938 in From August 1937 in— cipients 
Region ! and State — per fam- pao Beh 
Lak no ily Number of re- Number of re- ——4 
recini 2 cipients Amount cipients Amount | P° 
prents of obli- of obli- tion 1 
gations gations | er 16 
Families | Children Families | Children Families | Children 
TURE. .nccocccccnccocccssossccess) BGS] 6,608 1S, Re $31.73 +2.3 +1.7 +3.7 | 4+31.0| 4+30.2] 4+35.0 522 

Region I: 

EE ener 1, 334 3, 527 49, 942 37. 44 —1.0 —1.4 -1.1 +10.9 +11.3 +12.6 15 
CE EEE Ce 8, 888 21, 863 559, 160 62. 91 +1.1 +.7 +7.9 +35. 1 +27.5 +38. 4 19 
New Hampshire.__-... ee a 350 961 13, 135 37. 53 —.8 —1.1 —1.8 +5.7 +2.9 +5.2 

Rhode Island... ..--..-.-.. er 950 2, 609 45, 753 48. 16 +2.5 +1.9 +1.7 +20.9 +13. 4 +11.8 “4 
ET enters 337 1, 025 7, 885 23. 40 +.3 —1.8 -.1 —10.4 +24.4 +141 10 
ion II: 

ee ae iiiaesas 32, 374 65,516 | 1,557,720 48. 12 +14.9 +13.1 +15.9 +26.1 +22.3 +42.3 21 
ion III: 

Tare. del idle 493 1, 158 15, 052 30. 53 -.8 —.3 —1.3 +15.7 +12.6 +16. 2 17 
New Jersey.......---.- 7 10, 626 23, 890 309, 288 29. 11 —.5 —.5 —.2 —1.2 —1.7 +2.3 21 
Pennsy! vania..._... 17, 656 43, 269 602, 733 34. 14 —1.7 —2.2 —-1.7 +9.7 +4. 2 +6.0 15 
ion IV: 

Mee reirict of Columbia - - - - 1,111 3, 399 51, 269 46.15 +1.0 +2.1 +2.0 —9.2 —3.9 +2.6 27 
Maryland. ._.....--. ‘ 7, 290 26, 003 227, 882 31. 26 +.5 +.4 +1.1 +23.0 +18.8 +22.9 44 
North Carolina...........-- 7, 308 20, 245 111, 088 15. 20 +.9 +.3 +.1| +456.6 | +377.6| +401.7 16 
West Virginia... ......- 5, 711 16, 735 122, 291 21. 41 +.6 +.4 —.3 +25. 8 +23.0 +19. 6 
Michigan oe 12, 364 28, 778 431, 985 34. 94 +1.7 +1.2 +.8 +11.7 +10.3 +19.7 
cad cwackiedeatbndads 10,885 | * 31,382 430, 387 39. 54 —.1 -.1 —.3 +11.0 +17.3 +25. 2 $16 

Region VI: 

Indiana... 14, 399 30, 559 393, 752 27.35 +1.9 +1.6 +1.9 +48.4 +40.3 +42.4 33 
Wisconsin 10, 208 | 7 23,963 361, 817 35. 44 +.4 +1.6 +.9 +11.6 +12.6 +20. 4 720 

Region VII: 

Ed ciiGiinacacaneceaeues 5, 693 16, 806 102, 078 17. 93 +.5 +.3 +1.2 +19. 6 +19.1 +75.4 17 
ES er ‘0 *0 Se Se ee DERI, Wee 890 

2a 4, 370 11, 871 93, 148 21. 32 +2.6 +2.3 +2.2) + 2) +314.9) +311.4 12 
South Carolina... .-....-. 3, 756 10, 893 52, 510 13. 98 +.3 —.5 —1.8 (9) (18) (2°) 16 
EEE 10, 181 27, 666 187, 107 18. 38 —.6 —.7 —.7 | +827.4 | +289.8| +370.5 30 

Region VIII: 
re 5,977 | 715,174 208, 543 34. 89 +2.7 +3.0 +3.0 (*) (*) ') 721 
Nebraska..... ....- 1 4,359 | 10,174 | © 106,904 24. 52 (2) —.1 -.1 +4.2 +1.0 +24.9 26 

Rega TX Dakota... ... 1,042 3, 207 34, 938 33. 53 +6.2 +4.7 +6.0 (') () ® 14 
ion IX: 
ante nes sinteaiieemaia’ 4, 362 12, 012 46, 944 10. 76 —1.6 -.1 —1.0 —15.7 —14.8 —12.6 18 
ETS 4, 233 10, 206 122, 097 28. 84 +1.4 1.0 +1.6 (19) (29) (2°) 20 
Missouri... 5, 007 12, 830 156, 081 31.17 +11.6 +10.3 +10.5 (%) (*) (*) 13 

ae en hth ddeshsesekiducnataen 14, 993 34, 686 203, 523 13. 57 +.5 +.8 +.9 +18.0 +17.1 +41.2 
ion X: 
es en ctcenaeuniiae 8, 992 24, 719 186, 814 20. 78 +.8 —.5 +1.4 +18.7 +12.7 +12.6 36 

—— | EEE SRG ROLE 1,478 4, 285 25, 891 17. 52 +1.2 +1.1 —31.7 +35. 1 +32.7 +.9 29 
ion XI: 

Sikh bikanwdcdandan@eniiaied 1, 846 5, 513 61, 687 33. 42 +4.8 +4.7 +6.5 +44. 1 +45. 0 +53. 4 43 
(se 3, 688 9, 559 113, 724 30. 84 +.2 (22) —.2 +12.7 +11.2 +13. 5 32 
ait ia wk eeeubat 2, 574 6, 056 67, 545 26. 24 +1.4 +1.2 +1.6 +13.9 +12.0 +15.8 39 
Res 2, 008 4, 739 56, 585 2. 18 +.1 +.3 +.6 +69. 5 +67.4 +74.6 31 
i dncukunsddqadcetinaied 2, 704 6, 897 85, 756 30. 69 +.5 +.5 +1.5 +18.9 +18. 1 +19.7 39 
a ns cacteibeegenene 592 1, 17, 921 30. 27 —1.0 —.9 —.5 —11.2 —10.8 —9.5 22 

Region XII: 

California... .....- 12, 502 | * 30,940 494, 553 39. 56 —.1 —.2 +.5 +25.9 +32.0 +48. 4 71233 
A SSA 1, 433 3, 188 53, 223 37.14 +.6 +.1 +.1 +81. 4 +78.2) +1045 13 

SSS sS ESS 5, 876 13, 062 164, 399 27.98 —1.1 —.7 —.2 —7.3 —4.0 —12.2 33 

tory: 

es bi nice tannenlsl 868 3, 082 29, 265 33. 72 —2.9 —1.7 —1.4 +17.6 +16.0 +20.7 18 























! Social Security Board administrative regions. f 

’ Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative expense and expense for hospitalization and burials are excluded. 

§ Estimated with the advice of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 1938. 

‘ Comparison for 35 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with approved plans for both months. 

5 For 38 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 

* Includes 4,052 children 16 years of and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes these children. 

’ Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 

* Federal funds first available for July 1938, but no payments made for July or August. 

* Not administering aid to dependent children under an approved plan for August 1937. 

‘© Not computed, because figures for August 1937 are too smal! for comparison. 

" In addition, in 76 counties payments amounting to $19,125 were made from local funds without Federal participation to 1,016 families in behalf of 2,401 
children under the State mothers’ pension law. It is possible that a large number of the families receiving aid from this source for August also received aid under 
the State plan for aid to dependent children approved by the Social Security Board. 

” ease of less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 9.—Deviations from the medianin selected measures for programs for old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, August 19381 
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Old-age assistance Aid to dependent children 
Region ! and State ee. A ao 
1 8 recipien verage recipients Average 

per 1,000 monthly pete aw prod perl ,000 monthly Obligations 

population | payment per ulation ayment per curred per 

65 yearsand| recipient | habitant ‘ venir 16 "family inhabitant ¢ 
over 3 years of age * 

SS 

Average for States making payments._.._........_.-.---__-__---- ee 218 $19. 17 $0. 26 22 $31.73 $0.08 

Median for States making payments_.._-....................-----.--- 223 18. 45 . 24 22 30. 53 07 

Deviations from the median 
Region I: 
ii antiindincmemaiencubatinnaeee asad tobias —9%6 +$8. 14 Se TN ER, Ne 
MD eiinannaneanncnnncnnnnnennennennnenne-ancenensecerceeeececes —79 +2.21 +. 06 —7 +$6. 91 $0 OF 
NE triad dnnccsccsesaswedknnnysensianbannstusenckes a +9. 43 +. 21 —3 +32. 38 +.06 
CSRS eer ae —152 +4. 29 —.07 —15 +7. 00 — 
Et ia csteietlGitinnincsmemiinnatasonicedibis tisacimesarenen —82 +. 35 —.07 -s +17. 63 ee 
SEE Ee ee ae —9) —4. 29 —.05 —12 —7.13 —,05 
ao ~ 3 a 7 
i iiiditinnennditieGrmnbehetbasnedoskwebenttnaebaiinwatned —86 +5. 10 —. 03 - ; 

Region III: , bream bee 
EE a nee —100 —7. 64 —.13 —5 () -.01 
ae sncnachuiakaceeedniion —116 +. 27 —.13 1 —1.42 re 
ind cnincockoccncunneseuacntiustandsesmeusie —80 +2. 81 —.05 —7 +3. 61 —.01 

Region IV: 5 : 
ctr dcc wn pishgkaikeunbnababGeadeiadennh —146 +6. 70 -.11 +5 +15. 62 +.01 
Cl Ginn dp cnnuiscicseniasasivectiesepessrebes —66 —1.00 —. 06 22 +.73 +.07 
Neo cntcliioton aps inceceeswnne sieseceumheeseciin —19 —9. 23 —. 16 —6 —15. 33 —.04 
ira. nmteninite nn hahaindnetmnguniniibbeilimesaunen (*) (*) (*) (*) (°) (6) 
es eR Send cence diseweccecknshaccctneeebincnsanes see —6 —4. 66 —.11 +4 —9. 12 (8) 
ny EEE Ee ee eee ee Ee a +1 —9. 56 ee ae = 

te la Sasha a anndaaieenanasinese +15 —1. 80 (8) (5) +4. 41 02 
ee +9 +4. 58 +.14 —6 +9. 01 “a 

Region VI 

I REE SE a eae ee ee er ee +26 —.35 a ee ee 
hrc cnnecinnwcakodiceosedees alkenes achiomnn —71 —2.12 —.03 +11 —3. 18 4 
Neen ee ei ccncncitiecnsodedimcnnonnichhvckecuuimce —34 +1. 78 +. 05 +8 +4. 91 TS 
Region VII: 
Te aii cenancendenetnecabibenbivebacdonne —86 —8. 48 —.19 —5 —12, 60 —. 
r a eae +97 —4. 24 +. 02 i) (1) 
ha tickedninigwisickncnnasenaitieiwinnsenenuis +20 —9. 50 —.14 —10 —9, 21 —.04 
It sn csikhtbintinsencbidenibubinibtnaeniisusmntiongeieuie —3u —12. 80 ee SS) ye 
Ce in id inane dncbdionmiohalioiespoatmueads +86 —11. 33 —. 16 —6 —15, 55 —.0 
a Caillat —72 —5, 21 —.14 +8 —12.15 —.01 

Region VIII: 
weenie sdmennesibanins —1 +1. 38 SL, 8 Eee WEEE conus 
ec innebinienisintdnnensabnsnidinecvastesanadunt +105 +1. 63 +.24 -1 +4. 36 +.01 
aia saa cs ctsaeestnina arclendhimanmnncichinemaneaniaieioes +46 —3. 31 +. 05 +4 —6. 01 +, 91 
RSET SIRIRENTE SSS FA RE RNS SE a IR ECT —10 —1. 31 —.05 -—8 +3. 00 —. 02 
Te in acidic askniunaheswasameanbe +155 +1. 50 IDV EE Tinaniasincninsieeghitdabssasmees 

| Ge ee a Ca sc, ee’ i CMR ROGON: teem ios 
ER alee thcctias shins chintalndichdetom en einlibiann taint inaiinlniammes eins —39 —9.7 —. 16 —4 —19. 77 —.05 

STI SRDS PASS —85 -.B —.04 —2 —1. 69 (8) 
SiN thas esis spdbdetelenign einapuiatgenisieniesbibeledislovees <dishudmiiadcpianhenaeeebain +8 —.92 +. 08 -4y +. 64 —.08 
PR iikinchndnnitomctnacsinanatiocnesesstcusmeeSesatecnenies +322 —3.29 +.15 +20 —16. 96 +.01 

Region X: 

Sista lide sensed excise ibaa daveb tapenade aici +89 —8. 48 —.12 +14 —9. 75 .2 
So cttcieutnrnicncstidchwineisdbbantareursconasnawngicn +11 —7. 35 —.14 +7 —13. 01 a 
RET LE SS ae es tee Sree eee eS +169 —4. 67 UGE Dikwcetsssctcaktsuseetetniele eee 

—— 

A di itnbnietb ecb oesmesbetbbesbeborescnddbebianse +156 +7. 45 +.17 +21 +1. 89 .8 
hide Ril keinnidementtpennas thekatnbcnnbbeseaindniibie +238 +7. 43 +. 65 +10 +.31 To 
aaah a datas clnidighanen enon = idsieoncbaiptlioia bins doemeniworincmaai +75 +3. 07 +.14 +17 —1.29 +.07 
Tee a ed ett 6 nna nmagnanadeuiaiieniesiie +174 +1.95 +.23 +0 —1. 35 +. 03 

Sees weeseasseceoencssaess +263 +6. 85 +.40 +17 +. 16 +.10 
te iinicaninsaniacbconcecccenenenchesnnictdsasbon +76 +2. 94 +.03 (5) —. 2 +.01 

a 3 

tipi nienidnesectebonewimeatcusssennasesonasees +40 +13. 91 +.40 +1 +9. 03 01 
a iciineioednebcbaaneseseuets +110 +8. 30 Sa ne a er 
Dd iti biinenbwnwssrctébbnonsbowscancseon —6 +2. 79 +.13 -4 +6. 61 —.2 
iia cadet cnlnd aiiaibnianlnkereienencd pantie +67 +3. 65 +. 24 +11 —2. 55 +.08 
1 See tables 7 and 8. Data for Alaska and Hawaii are not included. 
1 Socia] Security Board administrative regions. 
3 Estimated with the advice of U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 1938. 
4 Total population estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 1937. 
5 No deviation. Rate is same as median. 
6 Plan was approved, but Federal funds were not available for August. 
7 Federal funds available, but no payments were made for this month. 
34 Social Security 
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of families and in number of children as much as 
10 percent. In New York the increase of approxi- 
mately 15 percent in the number of families and 
in the amount of obligations resulted from the 
transfer of cases from general relief to the program 
for aid to dependent children. In New Mexico 
the amount of obligations was reduced by 
approximately 30 percent. 

The average payments to families in the 40 
jurisdictions amounted to $31.73. The averages 
ranged from $10.76 in Arkansas to $62.91 in 


Massachusetts. In the summary below the aver- 

age payments are grouped according to size. 

$10-$14.99_ _ _ _- Arkansas, Oklahoma, and South Caro- 
lina. 

$15-$19.99_ ___- North Carolina, New Mexico, Alabama, 
and Tennessee. 

$20-$24.99_____ Louisiana, Georgia, West Virginia, Ver- 
mont, and Nebraska. 

$25-$29.99____- Idaho, Indiana, Washington, Montana, 
Kansas, and New Jersey. 

$30 or more__-_-_- Wyoming, Delaware, Utah, Colorado, 


Missouri, Maryland, Arizona, North 
Dakota, Hawaii, Pennsylvania, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Oregon, Maine, New Hampshire, 
California, District of Columbia, New 
York, Rhode Island, and Massa- 
chusetts. 


In the 37 jurisdictions reporting for August 1937 
and August 1938, increases of from 30 to 35 per- 
cent occurred in the number of families, the num- 
ber of dependent children, and the amount of 
obligations. In three States—North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee—the rise in the number 
of families to whom payments were made and in 
the amount of obligations incurred for these pay- 
ments was 300 percent or more. These large in- 
creases are explained by the fact that Federal 
funds were first made available for payments to 
dependent children in these States in July 1937. 
In 8 other States the increase in the number of 
families and in the amount of payments made was 
20 percent or more. In Montana, where Federal 
funds first became available for April 1937, the 
rise in the number of families was 70 percent, in the 
amount of obligations 75 percent. In Oregon, 
where Federal funds were first available for June 
1937, the increase in the number of families was 
about 80 percent and in amount of payments 
about 105 percent. 
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Measures of the Development of the Programs 
for Old-Age Assistance and Aid to Depend- 
ent Children 


Much interest has been expressed in the relative 
development of the old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children programs in the States. In 
some States, it appears that disproportionate 
emphasis is being given to the old-age assistance 
program. 

No satisfactory technique has been developed 
for measuring quantitatively the relative ade- 
quacy of the two programs. However, as a means 
of determining the degree of development of the 
separate programs, for each State three measures 
have been computed from the August data for 
each program. These three measures relate to 
the incidence of assistance, to average payments, 
and to obligations incurred per inhabitant. For 
each measure the median of the State rates has 
been used as a base for comparison. The median, 
of course, does not necessarily represent a desirable 
standard. The deviations of the State rates from 
the median, or middle, rates are shown in table 9. 

Great caution should be exercised in drawing 
conclusions from the figures since many factors 
influence the State rates. Among these factors 
are the extent of need, the availability of re- 
sources, the requirements for eligibility, the exist- 
ence and extent of other relief programs, standards 
of living, length of time the program has been in 
operation, and unusual State situations affecting 
the data for this month. 

For the old-age assistance program, there is 
wide variation from the median in the rates repre- 
senting the number of recipients per 1,000 esti- 
mated population 65 years of age and over. In 
14 States along the Atlantic Seaboard, extending 
from Maine to North Carolina, the rates are below 
the median rate of 223. In 9 of these 14 States, 
however, the average payment is above the median. 

With the exception of Oregon, in all the 10 
western States comprising Social Security Board 
Regions XI and XII, the rates representing the 
number of recipients per 1,000 population 65 
years of age and over are relatively high. In all 
States in Regions XI and XII the average pay- 
ments to recipients of old-age assistance are some- 
what above the median. Seven of these States 
have relatively high rates representing the number 
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of recipients of aid to dependent children per 1,000 
population under 16 years of age. The average 
monthly payment per family receiving aid to 
dependent children is above the median in 5 of 
the States, and below the median in 4. 


Aid to the Blind 


The program for aid to the blind in 37 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Hawaii, showed 
an increase in the number of recipients of 1.5 per- 
cent and in the amount of payments of 1.3 per- 
cent in August as compared with July. Only 
slight percentage changes occurred in any of the 
States. 

The average payment per blind recipient in the 
39 jurisdictions was $23.42, and the range of aver- 
ages was from $9.06 in Arkansas to $47.95 in 
California. The summary below groups the 
States according to the size of the average pay- 
ment. 


Arkansas, South Carolina, and Alabama. 
Georgia, Louisiana, New Mexico, Flor- 
ida, Tennessee, and North Carolina. 
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INCIDENCE OF AID TO THE BLIND 
IN STATES MAKING PAYMENTS UNDER PLANS APPROVED 
BY THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD , AUGUST , 1938. 





$15-$19.99_____ Hawaii, Oklahoma, Vermont, West 


Virginia, North Dakota, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Nebraska. 

Kansas, South Dakota, Maryland, Mas. 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Mon- 
tana, Wisconsin, Idaho, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Maine, Iowa, New York, 
Minnesota, and Arizona. 

Utah, Oregon, District of Columbia, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. 

Washington and California. 


$20-$24.99_.__- 


$25-$29.99 


$30 or more 


The increases in number of blind recipients and 
amount of payments in 35 jurisdictions from Au- 
gust 1937 to August 1938 were 31.7 percent and 
39.8 percent, respectively. Increases of 100 percent 
or more in the number of recipients and in the 
amount of obligations occurred in 3 States— 
Georgia, Louisiana, and North Carolina—but in 
each of these States Federal funds were available 
for payments to recipients for the first time in 


July 1937. 
State Programs Without Federal Participation 


Eight States—Connecticut, Illinois, lowa, Ken- 
tucky, Nevada, South Dakota, Texas, and Vir- 
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TNO APPROVED PLAN FOR |i STATES 
VIRGINIA 


PLAN APPROVED FOR 
BUT NO PAYMENTS MADE. 

















ginia—made payments without Federal participa- 
tion for aid to dependent children, and six States— 
Connecticut, Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Rhode Island—gave such assistance 


to blind persons. 


It is estimated that approxi- 


mately 15,750 families received $375,000 in aid for 
37,350 dependent children and about 23,725 
blind individuals received assistance amounting 
to $662,475 in these States which were not oper- 
ating their programs under approved plans. 


Table 10.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, 










































August 1938 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 15, 1938] 
Percentage change 
Amos of Mamie of ; 
Number of | SDligations | 4 verage per From July 1938 in— From August 1937 in— recipients 
1 
Region ' and State recipients jf recipient per 100,000 
recipients * pulation * 
. Number of Amount of Number of Amount of - - 
recipients obligations recipients obligations 
WOE sccciccustcensesiees 40, 097 $938, 996 $23. 42 +15 +1.3 4+31.7 44-39. 8 544 
ni: 
TDi ctantmoccesccecessines 1, 238 28, 023 22. 64 —1.0 —-.8 +7.9 +141 145 
Massachusetts..........-...- 1, 089 23, 364 21.45 +2.1 +2.6 +8.0 +26. 6 25 
New Hampshire... .-....-.-..- 293 6, 299 21. 50 +.3 +14 +3.5 +11.2 57 
—— pn ndieceucccocessosens 138 2, 342 16. 97 +.7 +3.1 —12.7 +38.7 36 
n : 
New York... . 2, 550 59, 923 23. 530 +1.2 +19 +29. 4 +43.0 20 
Region III: 
CO , 582 12, 963 22. 27 +.5 +.4 +14.6 +17.0 13 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... ..... 211 5, 558 26. 34 +1.0 +.6 +34.4 +41.5 34 
DNL, sgcneandecrocncss< 616 12, 865 20. 88 +1.8 +2.3 +3.9 +6. 37 
North Carolina........-.-..-- 2, 032 30, 370 14.04 +4.0 +7.8 +107.8 +117.8 58 
. se #90 © F. .coccccocedencinccececossansseincecsdeeenutbenaeenane 0 
WSs VERNER. - cccnccccescce 72 12, 468 17.13 -Li1 —2.6 —1.4 —7.5 39 
Region V: 
TE nccnccctadananseenad 615 13, 746 22. 35 +3.0 —3.2 +7.7 +12.1 13 
rr 3, 899 75, 701 19. 42 +.5 +.2 +4.8 +12.2 58 
Region VI 
icccucsusctcsntccones 2, 429 46, 620 19. 19 +.5 +.7 +21.0 +27.9 70 
Wisconsin... 1,958 43, 432 22.18 -.1 -.1 —-.9 +.6 67 
Region VII: 
BEB. « cccccssecccecsces< 452 4, 326 9. 57 +3.9 +5. 6 +81.5 +70. 7 16 
7 1, 780 4 26,013 14. 61 1 +8.7 7+8.2 (®) (® 107 
ero 1, 139 12, 704 11.15 +3.1 +2.6 +439. 8 +368. 8 37 
South Carolina. ._......-...-- 8.9 7, 555 9. 22 —1L4 —2.3 (°) ak 
Tennessee . .......----------- 1,371 20, 147 14. 70 +7.8 +7.5 () ) 47 
Region VIII 
i iaeriitegedinetetonaccosd 1, 204 27, 931 23. 20 +2.2 +2.8 (*) ® 47 
Minnesota. 682 16, 163 23. 70 +1.8 +2.5 +34. 5 +75.7 2% 
Nebraska... . -. seenece= 594 11, 699 19, 69 +2.6 +2.3 +6.1 +114 44 
North Dakota.........-. lll 2, 045 18, 42 (**) -.1 (*) +58. 8 16 
— 196 4, 064 20. 73 +8.3 +7.9 (® (5 23 
n 4 
ASROMGRS . ....<2.2000022-200<- 639 5, 788 9. 06 —2.0 —2.7 —8.2 —8.1 31 
TREE Ne 852 17, 085 20. 05 +4.4 +3.9 (6) ( 46 
oe pa btiswonnenecessnel 2, 028 33, 190 16. 37 —1.8 —2.5 +16. 6 +15.7 80 
n X: 
DE cnncocunsescsossoen 689 8, 929 12. 76 +.9 +1.8 +228. 1 +221. 2 33 
a ineccensedednonse 207 2, 740 13, 24 +3.0 —15.7 +22. 5 +7.4 49 
n XI: 
A = ser 286 6, 836 23. 90 —1.0 -11 +40. 2 +52.3 69 
CED. cnccecccncesedanned 602 17, 044 2. 31 +1.9 +3.8 +2.4 +4.5 56 
Dl ciisiugenandances maanes 279 6, 203 22. 23 +.4 +.3 +4.5 +16 57 
c[( | ae 83 1,801 21. 70 (#4) (1) ( (‘® 15 
es ai nih ia ccedighigaindiaell 216 5, 456 25. 26 —1.4 —-19 —12.9 —8.1 42 
.,. eee 161 4, 612 23. 65 —1.2 —1.7 —7.5 —-14.8 69 
n XII: 
NN a dininth tigen dieu 5, 831 279, 588 47.95 +1.2 +1.3 +21.2 +60. 1 95 
iu hQeingboiwwnnieumiil 436 11, 071 25. 39 —-.5 —.2 +5.3 +6.7 42 
ere 998 31, 365 31. 43 —.4 —1L1 +15. 2 +4.8 60 
tory: 
Hawaii .......-.-.----------- 64 967 15. 10 —3.0 —2.3 (44) (9) 16 























1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

1 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds; administrative expense and expense for hospitalization and burials are excluded. 
3 Estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census as of July 1, 1937. 

4 Comparison for 33 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with approved plans for August 1937 and August 1938. 

5 For 37 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 

* Federal funds first available for July 1938, but no payments made for July or August. 

? Excludes aid to the blind administered by county governments to recipients not yet approved for aid under the State plan. 

* Not administering aid to the blind under an approved plan for this month. 

Z rot ) —— eam because figures for August 1937 are too small for comparison. 

0 ange. 

1t Not computed, because figures for July 1938 are too small for comparison. 
11 Federal funds available for August 1937, but no payments made. 
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RELIEF IN URBAN AREAS FOR JULY 1938 


Total obligations of $120.3 million for July were 
incurred for public and private relief extended to 
cases and for earnings to persons in need of relief 
employed on work projects of the Works Progress 
Administration in the 116 urban areas for which 
reports are received by the Social Security Board. 
July, the eleventh consecutive month in which a 
rise over the preceding month had been recorded, 
showed an increase of 2.3 percent—approximately 
$2.7 million—over June. The increase in the 
amount of relief was largely accounted for by the 
rise in the amount of earnings received under the 
WPA. Although these earnings—$77.4 million— 
had increased $2.7 million from June to July, the 
percentage rise (3.7 percent) was the lowest in any 
month since January. Obligations incurred for 
each of the three special types of public assistance 
increased slightly from June to July. 

Although 82 of the 116 urban areas showed an 
increase from June to July in the total amount of 


relief, increases of more than 15 percent were 
reported only for 9, as follows: 











Percentage change from 
June to July 
Urban area 
Total obli- ae 
gations for 

projects of 

relief wets 
Tacoma, Wash. (county) _--- +32.0 +45.6 
Denver, Colo. (county) - -. .-- +28. 3 +56. 4 
Lowell, Mass. (city) ........--- Rare +26. 4 +651.4 
Memphis, Tenn. (county) -_...-.---- +20. 5 +32.6 
Miami, Fla. (county) -- --...-- a +19.9 +39. 4 
Springfield, Mass. (city) _..._.. iron ; +19. 3 +38.9 
bake my, ees +19. 0 +34.3 
Salt Lake City, Utah (county)................-..- +16.7 +32.7 
Ee eee +15.4 +23.7 











In each of these nine urban areas, the increases in 
the amounts of earnings under the WPA were 
relatively larger than the increases in total relief. 
Other forms of public relief showed comparatively 
small percentage changes. In only three of the 
nine cities was there a change of more than 10 


Chart I.—Relief in 116 urban areas in the United States, January 1929-July 1938 
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tEarnings under Civil Works Administration of all persons employed under the program including the administrative staff. 
ttEarnings under Works Progress Administration of persons employed on projects within the areas and certified as in need of relief. 
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Chart II.—Special types of public assistance in 116 
urban areas in the United States, January 1929- 
July 1938 


ent in any other form of public relief. In the 
District of Columbia general relief dropped more 
than 30 percent, and in Miami, Florida, aid to the 
blind increased almost 13 percent. In Lowell, 9“); >> aan ee re a ee 
Massachusetts, aid to the blind dropped more than 
10 percent. | 

Only two types of relief—general relief from | gees Beet 
public funds and from private funds—decreased 
in amounts from June to July. Obligations in- 
curred for general relief from public funds during 
July amounted to $25.5 million, or 0.4 percent less 
than for the previous month. Relief adminis- R 2 
tered by private agencies showed the greatest 
change of any type of relief reported—a decrease 
of 6.5 percent—but this form of relief amounted to 2 
less than 1 percent of the total. 

For July the monthly index of relief, adjusted 
for seasonal variation for the 116 urban areas, was 
162.3, the highest point in the entire series since 
January 1929. July was the sixth consecutive 





























LAID TO OCPCNOe 





month in which an increase was shown over the 
preceding month, and the July index was 60 
percent higher than that for January. (See table 
3 and chart III.) 





1 Based on the average monthly amount for 1935. 


Table 1.—Relief in 116 urban areas: Cases aided, amount of relief,' percentage change, and percentage distribution 
by type of administrative agency compared with previous month and same month of previous year, July 1938 


[Corrected to Sept. 20, 1938] 










































































cs Percentage distribution of 
Percentage change from relief in— 
Type of administrative agency —— of — of June 1938 July 1937 
F 7 July 1938 3|June 19383|July 19378 
In number In amount In number In amount 
| of cases of relief of cases of relief 

Total. ‘ % 5 $120, 201, 848 (®) +2.3 (®) +46. 2 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Public agencies “ |7119,47,87; © | +2.4 (®) +46.8 99. 3 99.3 98.9 
General relief *_....._. . 939, 861 25, 531, 187 —2.0 —.4 +23.1 +20. 1 21.2 21.8 25.8 
Special types of assistance °. 619, 171 16, 515, 793 +.9 +1.1 +21.8 +27.0 13.7 13.9 15.8 
Old-age assistance id 501, 440 11, 935, 236 +1.0 +.9 +22.0 +26. 7 9.9 10.1 11.5 
Aid to dependent children___- 96, 487 3, 906, 250 +.4 +1.5 +20.8 +27.0 3.2 3.3 3.7 
Aid to the blind... ; 21, 244 674, 307 | +1.1 +1.4 +21.8 +33. 5 .6 5 .6 
WPA earnings (#) 77, 420, 457 | (#1) +3. 7 (4) +64. 3 64.4 63. 6 57.3 
Private agencies '?____ : () > 7 $24, 411 | (®) —6.5 (®) —7.5 o oS 45 
Nonsectarian agencies. 19, 271 339, 546 | —5.9 8.9 —2.1 —13.9 ec 3 5 
Jewish agencies... 6, 314 163, 683 | —4.0 —4.3 | +2.4 —65.5 on 1 on 
Catholic agencies | 9, 560 178, 357 | —13.8 —5.5 | —12.5 —1.9 2 .2 2 

Salvation Army... | 4, 956 33, 403 | +.8 +3.1 +.6 +10.9 (33) (4) (3) 
Other private agencies _- | 6, 981 109, 422 | —21.5 —6.3 | +.2 -1.9 x a 2 











! Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 
? Case figures incomplete, since certain agencies reporting the amount of relief failed to report the number of cases aided. Detailed figures are available on 


request. 


} Percentages in this column are based on figures which include estimates amounting to 0.2 percent of the total. 
‘The total number of cases aided by public and private agencies or by either group separately cannot beobtained by adding the figures shown in this column, 
since in an unknown number of instances cases are receiving relief from more than 1 type of agency. 
‘Includes astimates amounting to $254,806. 
* Percentage change not computed. For further explanation sve footnote 4. 
‘It should be noted that public agencies administered $615 of private funds while private agencies administered $16,773 of public funds, so that the total 
amounts contributed from public and private sources respectively were $119,483,595 and $808, 253. 


* Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. 


of need 


, Obligations incurred for payments to and in behalf of recipients for the month. 
” Earnings of persons employed on work projects of the WPA within the areas and certified as in need of relief for all pay-roll periods ended during the 
month. Figures are not available for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than thoseof the WPA. 


4 Figures not available. 


8 Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. 


8 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 


Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis 
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Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas: Amount of relief,’ sources of funds, and percentage change from previous 
month and same month of previous year, by cities, July 1938 


[Corrected to Sept. 20, 1938} 









































Public funds ee change 
m— 
Es 
Territory , Private 
State and city included Total Works funds § 
* Aid to Aid to Progress 
<7 aoe ; | dependent the Adminis- — July 
ce"| children? | blind? tration 1937 
earnings ¢ 
pa ———— 
Alabama: 
Birmingham. ._-.......-- County.......--| $573,078 $7, 491 $23,774 $35, 255 $811 $505, 701 $46 +4.7 +82,7 
o-— en Mane ES es 143, 296 917 > 1, 506 169 132, 496 413 +7.9 +90.0 
Ee See i ar! 5, 310, 813 1, 335, 827 1, 567, 978 172, 094 137, 304 2, 069, 213 28, 397 +3.3 +9,9 
EEE SIE iniencamiinnne , 387, 236, 063 219, 990 44, 045 , 509 084 3, 236 +.8 +34.3 
ES TG FS I 265, 318 43, 874 96, 051 16, 916 6, 768 100, 443 1, 266 +2.1 +443 
SA SE | REE 651, 114 113, 559 195, 369 19, 006 8, 337 314, 322 521 +1.3 +5.6 
San Francisco............|..-.. iiss ceca 1, 792, 155 313, 988 284, 209 42, 319 , 926 | 1,111, 416 $ 19, 297 +8. 2 +19.9 
cane a _ ee Se Res 830, 673 58, 194 292, 321 37, 698 3, 103 36, 801 2, 556 +28.3 +44.8 
cut: 
ee a rl ae dinimiianadeei | SS. 522, 466 6 52, 084 26, 626 6, 324 131 ? 434, 432 * 2, 869 +3.1 +74.6 
I Cae iis ekaibeds 270, 697 661, 145 45, 464 6, 728 516 142, 979 6 13, 865 —3.0 +4.9 
i 7 EE ee  _ 109, 799 ¢ 21, 053 10, 754 2, 565 56 75, 120 251 +.5 +52, 4 
SS Se ee SS 624, 382 6 61, 187 44, 874 7, 883 445 7 507, 059 2, 934 +4.3 +63, 8 
Delaware: Wil a | ee 200, 873 34, 15, 905 <a e 136, 311 4, 629 +.2 +70,8 
District —s Colum : Wash. 
— SSE Ee RE a 744, 284 40, 534 80, 729 50, 241 5, 527 553, 518 * 13, 735 +19.6 +52.9 
Jacksonville.............. ee 274, 078 5, 806 41, 232 4, 500 2, 523 219, 167 850 +2.3 +107.6 
SS SE Wiad. 134, 697 5, 167 , 829 6, 645 1, 216 81, 050 ¢ 3, 790 +19.9 +82.6 
——— SR iitendinsnorsnalcestal 682, 337 22, 957 33, 280 18, 431 1, 842 601, 798 4, 029 —.3 +1057 
aR “See —— 9, 975, 321 2, 466, 646 941,711 77, 298 70, 514 | * 6, 346, 836 72, 316 +5.7 +43 
In ES ST ee . 50, 31, 324 1, 300 4, 078 134, 120 2, 329 +7.3 +40.4 
San SSeae A 331, 024 25, 927 22, 127 16, 366 1, 381 264, 702 521 —16.2 +75.8 
ac See _ _ Eee 300, 518 11, 963 23, 662 18, 414 1, 254 243, 137 $2, 088 +3.3 +100.8 
SS See SS 1, 156, 250 103, 931 90, 649 59, 357 6, 135 , 6,977 7 +78.8 
ES ae iiincncanvodae 375, 901 37, 795 21, 634 15, 773 925 299, 369 405 —3.0 +65. 2 
lo Sa Slay See , 266 12, 395 29, 764 13, 227 1, 678 348, 473 729 -.4 +76.8 
wa: 
ET SEE ee 548, 918 42,374 78, 052 3, 632 4, 133 419, 864 6 863 +7.0 +75.0 
dd EES See ee 153, 388 46, 418 L 3, 515 1, 307 71, 22 6 668 —24.3 +28 
SE ESS See = 310, 664 27, 607 761 10, 253 1, 524 247, 296 223 +4.7 +50.4 
Sy PERE: 115, 716 8, 757 14, 393 7, 515 924 83, 691 436 —5.2 +36.2 
. 9 Sie Saree i icimanistielaiach 189; 351 34, 331 28,917 12, 031 1, 490 111, 700 S82 +1.5 +543 
Kentucky: Louisville. .----..-- ae 335, 560 13, 203 7 26, 950 LS ne ? ‘ 8 4, 666 +14.5 +146.6 
ana: 
New Orleans............. ee 1, 115, 871 43, 732 49, 791 64, 991 2, 826 044, 522 * 10,009 +9.1 +39.5 
— TIKES SE SE 31, 509 6, 556 9, 524 8, 055 196 6, 885 383 +5.8 +56,2 
Maine: Portland...........-- Pe ibncenekens 127, 739 6 17,828 16, 885 2, 962 1, 423 ? 87, 287 1, 354 +11.8 +76.0 
Maryland: Baltimore__......|----. ieidinnsaati 833, 543 171, 24 161, 806 143, 993 8, 491 9° 331, 361 6 16, 658 +4.7 +1L1 
Massachusetts 
 nicicinadmdepinnedinwats an 2, 761, 448, 167 344, 804 159, 945 6, 872 1, 731, 224 70, 081 +4.5 +26.3 
| RE EET ee nae 259, 946 31, 196 49, 955 7, 628 451 167, 211 3, 505 +5.4 +66.9 
SESE SE ae 278, 273 68, 728 34, 210 18, 796 878 152, 314 3, 347 —10.8 +30.8 
ESET SEI | ae 375, 488 52,919 50, 502 12, 095 788 259, 111 73 +15.4 +67.9 
ESS FAI | SEE 212, 154 41, 048 38, 059 5, 139 512 126, 482 914 +4.5 +87.2 
SE Fae = 442, 087 73, 651 58, 037 12, 676 765 294, 740 2, 218 +26. 4 +88.5 
bert Sl a a a 299, 066 42, 340 64, 503 9, 812 525 179, 039 2, 847 +3.4 +55.4 
Ee Ses ae 133, 160 39, 248 26, 540 4, 053 343 62, 916 60 —11.2 +31.2 
New Bedford............-|-..-- ee 313, 872 74, 199 68, 455 8, 025 796 160, 984 1, 413 +4.8 +56. 8 
FERAL! ee ae 102, 097 33, 581 15, 007 7, 770 95 44, 013 1, 631 +10.2 +51.6 
8 SSS A een 408, 755 105, 205 66, 900 13, 782 578 218, 491 3, 799 +19.3 +51.3 
SEE See | ee. ES 4 193, 272 74, 617 19, 478 757 158, 3, 796 —12.0 +56.2 
Michigan: 
isnt esdisindiehe RENE 7, 419, 813 1, 442, 461 251, 826 327, 688 4,348 | 5,380, 480 * 13, 010 +6.2 +310. 1 
See aT ee 884, 723 123, 785 50, 486 18, 305 444 691, 245 —4.9 +465. 6 
Grand —————-- ew ivnsslisiesinih 809, 116 47, 194 91, 929 33, 331 1, 294 3 * 1, 559 +2.6 +137.4 
a Se RSE N 684, 429 99, 388 46, 878 22, 910 301 514, 858 o4 +.3 +3901.7 
a Se ee eee 305, 041 37, 764 27, 654 12, 175 183 226, 910 355 —-.8 +272.0 
Minnesota: 
Eee Ener SN cittasisiiscanpecn 759, 300 104, 053 105, 651 24, 967 1, 704 518, 565 4, 270 +2.8 +55. 2 
Minneapolis..............|..... i ccensnmntibiies 1, 695, 432 349, 972 273, 36, 180 3,462 | 1,025,812 6, 037 +8.8 +36.4 
| cE SRY EES 942, 487 190, 963 107, 170 14, 512 2, 190 622, 4, 956 —4.7 +B.6 
ETERS? | ETP ES 908, 673 54, 643 7 129, 522 76,933 | 71°11, 500 7 693, 957 $12,118 +10. 1 +721 
STS RE City and county.| 2,350, 800 124, 952 193, 826 37, 107 10 18, 375 1, 959, 459 17, 081 +7.5 +76.9 
mg ma Ee county ........- 701, 258 6 5, 982 053 21, 931 2, 031 597, 296 $7, 965 +8. 2 +65.3 
ew Jersey: 
Jersey City............-..- Ee 1, 120, 593 201, 817 23, 478 20, 980 1, 080 ? 872, 653 585 ~1.7 +5.7 
EES KEE BOccsntosccnl Ieee 470, 225 48, 032 61, 254 1, 700 | 7 1, 150, 646 3, 615 +.3 +31.9 
i dttbdinheteedbcced ee 386, 157 77, 293 15, 078 11, 531 620 ? 279, 015 2, 620 -.1 +26.1 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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[Corrected to Sept. 20, 1938] 


Table 2.—Relief in 116 urban areas: Amount of relief,' sources of funds, and percentage change from previous 
month and same month of previous year, by cities, July 1938—Continued 



































Public funds Furcestegs change 
Territor Private 
State and city includ Total Aid te Ald te Pt funds § 
General | Old-ege || dependent | the | Admine- June | July 
relief? | sesistance*| children? | blind? | tration : 1938 1987 
New York: 
ban $221, 848 $33, 293 $13, 357 $3, 550 7 $168, 268 $2, 716 10.6 +19. 2 
1, 575, 896 726, 845 96, 295 60, 081 4, 212 674, 13, 605 —1.7 +14.7 
rates 99, 387 * 57, 501 9, 969 6, 875 1 24, 123 —2.2 +10. 2 
-| 21,789,714 | 7,301,337] 1,311,840 925, 675 34,010 | 12,037,484 | * 179, 368 —2.2 +10.3 
110, 119 43, 511 6, 207 5, 817 15 7 54, 235 334 +8.0 +48. 3 
776, * 311, 360 93, 246 35, 876 2,091 | 7330, 448 3, 484 +2.1 +6.5 
522,755 | © 174, 253 45, 386 8, 766 805 | 7 289,953 3, 592 +.6 +10. 2 
210, 198 * 46, 083 23, 512 11,913 219 | 7 126,049 2, 422 ~10 +12.7 
325, 592 $ 98, 333 20, 769 17, 209 341 187, 084 1, 856 (1) +17.2 
EE County..__.___. 139, 455 2,922 9,779 4, 880 898 | ee a +13.1] +2466 
REE Sete: do.. , 987 4, 742 13, 560 , 940 1, 399 56, 808 538 +11] +1945 
SRE meee do_. 78, 487 1, 233 15, 569 6, 321 1, 252 54, 005 17 +8.5| +123.3 
Winston-Salem... __- wilMaeiis 100, 975 5, 887 11, 676 4, 862 976 72,711 4, 863 +8. 7 +79.7 
Ohio: 
Se scat scuccs.aactiun | Sales 1, 243, 015 56, 794 76, 081 21, 854 1,880 | 1,083, 944 2, 462 —6.6|} +1349 
SPREE soe: "| ee 593, 816 84, 819 75, 487 11, 720 1, 920 419, 782 88 —4.5|) +2225 
Cupmeelt. 3.3 oF RES 1, 366, 94¢ 247, 501 181, 330 39, 971 5,411 874, 444 18, 283 —6.4 +58. 3 
Cleveland............... do... 5, 289, 013 322, 956 207, 319 96, 753 7,271 | 4,621, 693 33, 021 +2.0| +4133.5 
Columbus............... _.do. 908, 422 102, 060 148, 022 21, 308 5, 550 629, 688 61,794 —3.0 +67.8 
eam —« ope 743, 972 124, 218 103, 377 15, 159 2, 595 497, 157 1, 466 +3.5 +88. 7 
Springfield... _.do- ’ * 40, 682 , 608 6, 579 1, 703 2g Sets +10.2} +1120 
Toledo.....___- RTS (apes 1, 655, 102 135, 604 114, 705 24, 198 3,987 | 1,376,066 542 —Li| +2141 
Vauiewn.............1..... ca 718, 044 61, 088 53, 245 14, 969 2, 967 585, 375 400} —12.7| +1265 
Oklahoma: Tulsa... |____. | Senrege 235, 223 11, 966 67, 357 16, 168 2,749 132, 416 4, 567 +4.3 +46.3 
Oregon: Portland... |... do... 652, 970 80, 923 152, 216 15, 982 4, 825 397, 359 1, 665 +.9 +22. 4 
Pennsy!vania: 
Se! ORT do. 352, 501 40, 042 29, 504 9, 522 5, 458 267, 176 799 +2.4 +54.9 
- SAS IES say. " 7eesee 426, 088 95, 975 35, 250 10, 661 5, 964 277, 448 *790| +101 +97.6 
POR. ccnceccccescclacsad do. 352, 166 43, 469 27, 620 10, 441 4,729 265, 041 866 +4.4 +50. 4 
RRR Fer: "SES 355, 903 52, 964 34, 457 10, 777 7, 189 249, 051 1, 465 +6. 2 +33. 2 
RE _..do- 478, 855 68, 406 51, 201 13, 538 7, 339 338, 366 5 +7.7 +56. 0 
Johnstown...._____- ey Sa 582, 780 107, 999 41, 758 17, 650 6, 495 408, 601 277 +7.3 +80. 5 
Philadelphia. ____ es 4,429,614 | 2,513, 470 340, 988 97, 243 67,495 | 1, 367,007 6 43, 411 +1.6 +5.7 
Pittsburgh.....______ sae 4, 260,818 | 1, 228, 306 249, 211 101, 893 36, 420 626, 711 6 21, 187 +6.7 +46, 2 
PR AER Saale 472, 516 79, 679 42, 026 10, 436 9, 240 329, 917 1, 218 +3.5 +59.6 
_.do. 1, 230, 650 136, 709 55, 501 26, 291 8,786 | 1,000, 231 3, 132 +19 +42.9 
0 1, 595, 230 255, 835 61, 748 37, 980 13,235 | 1,224,819 1,613 —.4 +39. 7 
941, 534 107, 526 134 SEO Bi cdceeee 7 756, 858 6, 404 —.6 +59. 1 
137, 755 2, 733 10, 169 4, 127 £93 119, 664 469; +110] +123.2 
147, 719 3, 841 17, 685 16, 771 920 108, 101 401 +6.7| +130.2 
231, 920 1, 567 38, 394 , 862 4,002 164, 052 3,043} +205] +118.5 
165, 572 1, 827 27, 085 17, 692 2, 392 115, 738 838 +2.9 +98. 5 
313, 406 19, 462 87, 091 i) See 9 201, 686 4, 108 +3.5 +30. 5 
64, 105 79 S RRameel sateen 52, 463 275 +2.5 +25. 5 
282, 072 15, 053 __° ) 3 SRE cee ee 202, 279 +4.8 +28. 2 
275, 272 26, 569 <9 SARORER errs 176, 135 +12 +26.3 
231, 693 |._._- asa (2 8 RE Reet ne” 166, 882 3, 316 +21 +61.4 
436, 042 32, 743 107, 791 26, 065 1, 131 253, 561 $14,751} +16.7 +64.9 
74, 022 6, 219 | oe 66, 570 +5.8 +13.0 
128, 664 26, 899 | i iiniicakinte. 95,104} 15,796) —10.3 +43.9 
31, 132 || RRR e KS! ease |, Ea +5.2 +32. 2 
1, 092, 055 107, 596 34, 842 7,999 710, 122 6, 160 +-5.0 +37.2 
595, 283 28, 342 19, 670 3, 050 456, 006 0} +320 +49. 4 
219, 609 12, 588 4, 673 190, 796 163 +5. 5 +74.3 
276, 725 29, 689 14, 345 1,376 211, 907 162 —5.8 +72.6 
201, 658 17, 755 15, 727 1,014 125, 996 376| 14.5 +25. 4 
2, 245, 964 306, 423 89, 499 8,062 | 1,671,230 * 12, 930 +.2 +61.9 
199, 006 31, 830 15, 416 701 26, 641 888 —7.9 +68. 3 


























! Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative 


* Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. Includes d 


basis of need 


t) ’ 
* Obligations incurred for payments to and in behalf of recipients for the month. 
‘ Earnings of persons employed on work projects of the W 


month. Se 


excluded 


A within the area and certified as in need of relief for all 
other than those of t 


are not available for these areas for earnings of persons em 


parate figures 
' Obligations incurred for relief extended to cases during the month. 


; inctades estimate. 


relate to county. 


* Figures relate to ci 


Includes 


ty. 
* Figures relate to Baltimore County as well as to the city of Baltimore. 


- Estimated. 


Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
" Figures for certain private agencies included here relate to Chesterfield and Henrico Counties as well as to the city of Richmond. 
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Effect of Unemployment Compensation 
Upon General Relief Case Loads 
During August 1938 


Data concerning the number of general relief 
cases opened or closed during August because of 
the receipt or cessation of unemployment compen- 
sation are available for 10 urban areas and for the 
State of Pennsylvania.’ 

The effect of unemployment compensation on 
general relief case loads during August was rela- 


number opened because of the termination of 
benefits. (See table 4.) 

Cases opened during August because of the 
cessation of unemployment compensation ranged 
from 0.3 percent of the total number of cases 


Table 3.—Monthly index of total amount of relief 
extended to cases in 116 urban areas, adjusted for 
seasonal variation, January 1929—July 1938 


[Average monthly amount, 1935=100] 
















































































































































































tively unimportant except in Detroit, where un- Month _| 1820 | 1980 | 1981 | 1982 | 1083 | 1984 1085 | 1006 | 1967 | 1988 
employment benefits were first paid in August. ' ame per . 
: January........| 4.3) 5.8) 15.7| 26.6] 38.5/123.9| 92.2) 112.5] 101.4! 101.5 
In Detroit, 13,067 cases, or 30 percent of all general February......| 4.4} 6.0) 16.8) 29.4) 42.2)112 4) 85.5) 115.9] 103.2) 109.4 
: : March._..---__| 4.3] 6.2] 17.8] 31.6] 46.7/116.5| 84.5] 115.5] 101.8] 115.5 
relief cases, were closed in August because of the = April.--.------| 4.3} 6.4) 16.3] 29.0) 47.4] 71.0] 90.2) 119.4) 106.6) 127.3 
z : May......._--| 4.5] 6.4] 16.3| 29.5| 50.0) 76.1| 96.4] 121.9) 112.1) 130.4 
receipt of unemployment compensation. In only — June----..-----| 4.6| 6.3) 15.7) 31.1] 50.8] 77.4] 95.0) 124.1) 113.8) 152.8 
eh : July... ....| 4.6] 6.6] 16.8] 29.9] 48.9] 80.4) 104.3] 127.5) 113.0) 162.3 
two cities, New York and Philadelphia, the num- — August_------}_ 4.8} 7.0] 15.7| 32.9] 52. 1] 89.2) 103.8] 128.6) 108.8)... 
a September 5.0} 7.7] 17.3] 35.0) 52.7) 88.3) 106.6) 136.1) 115.6) 
ber of cases closed for this reason exceeded the  October...---|_ 5.1] 8.5] 18.4] 35.0] 53. 5| 93.6] 116.9] 133.6) 112. 3| 
November.....| 5.2} 9.8) 20.9} 38.3] 63.0) 93.7] 114.5) 126.6) 108.7)... 
? Data for the State are published in weekly statistical rel from the December __- 5.4) 14.2] 25.9) 39.0) 97.0) 87.2) 118.5) 110.8 maths gcse. 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance. 
Chart IlI.—Trends of relief in 116 urban areas, January 1929-July 1938 
[Average monthly amount for 1935= 100] 
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receiving relief in New York to 5.2 percent in 
Pittsburgh. A comparison of these cases with the 
number opened during the month shows that 
about 1 in 4 cases were opened for this reason in 
Pittsburgh, as compared with about 1 in 25 in 
New York. 

Closings because of the receipt of unemployment 
compensation varied from less than 1 percent of 
the total case load in New York and Baltimore to 
the previously mentioned 30 percent in Detroit. 
The range, exclusive of Detroit, is from 1 per 100 in 


For five cities, data were available on the number 
of cases receiving general relief during the waiting 
period for unemployment compensation. In San 
Francisco (State Relief Administration only), 
Los Angeles (State Relief Administration), Balti- 
more, and Milwaukee, such cases constituted 5.6, 
4.3, 2.8, and 2.2 percent of the case loads, respec- 
tively. As might be expected, in Detroit such 
cases formed a much larger part of the total—32.6 
percent. 


Nine urban areas reported the number of cases 





Baltimore and New York to 2.6 in the State of 
Pennsylvania. The ratio of the cases closed 
because unemployment benefits were received to 
the total number of cases closed ranged from less 
than 1 per 100 in Rochester to 24 per 100 in Pitts- 
burgh; Detroit’s ratio was 54 per 100. 


in which general relief was granted to supplement 
unemployment compensation. The proportions 
of these cases to the total number of cases receiv- 
ing relief were small, ranging from 0.6 percent in 
New York to 3.4 percent reported for Los Angeles 
by the State Relief Administration. 


Table 4.—Cases opened and closed because of receipt or cessation of unemployment compensation per 100 cases 


receiving general relief during the month and per 100 cases opened and closed during the month in selected 
areas, August 1938 
































Cases opened during August Cases closed during August 
Total | 
— Because of the cessation of Because of the receipt of 
Territory receiving unemployment compensation unemployment compensation 
Ares included — Total Tetal 
relief dur- ota oO 
ing August —— Per 100 oe Per 100 
1938 Number | ceiving cases Number ceiving cases 
| relief | °Pened relief | ‘losed 

California: 

a County !......| 26, 030 4, 821 658 2.5 13.6 4, 697 416 1.6 8.8 

San Francisco_.___.. Par en ae 7, 239 1, 892 171 2.4 9.0 2, 243 132 1.8 5.9 
Dt JOU... ccannessenddnasaniol Cebadaien 6, 973 923 (?) (2) (3) 697 29 .4 4.2 
as eae 43, 537 7, 067 (*) () () 24, 148 13, 067 30.0 54.1 
New York: 

Ee mer eee rapes) SE a 18, 045 1, 975 403 2.2 20.4 1, 632 371 2.0 22.7 

ROSSER RIS ee . aa 176, 869 13, 560 525 3 3.9 11, 284 752 .4 6.7 

Rochester seein Pn See a &, 499 763 159 1.9 20.8 770 4 (©) -5 
Pennsylvania...____. asaiiediisiwindiacaaaaaaia a 232, 991 5 47,653 | $10,393 4.5 21.8 | 531,700; § 6,117 2.6 19.3 

EES SP IAD OGG... cccee« 82, 622 8, 865 802 1.0 9.0 7, 506 1, 341 1.6 17.9 

EE PEE oF Be Se 43, 128 9, 066 2, 228 5.2 24.6 4, 203 1,018 2.4 24.2 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee..................... cis | ae 18, 935 3, 596 368 1.9 10.2 | 4, 816 271 1.4 5.6 























1 Includes only data on relief to employable cases, which is administered by the State Relief Administration. 
? Data not available. 


! Not reported. Benefit payments were first made in August. 
* Less than 0.1 percent 
5 Pennsylvania Depart 


ment of Public Assistance, Statistical Report on General Assistance, weeks ended Aug. 6, 13, 20,and27, and Sept.3. Figures estimated 
from data in these reports. 
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RELIEF IN RURAL AND TOWN AREAS FOR JULY 1938 


According to reports received by the Social 
Security Board, obligations for July of approxi- 
mately $3.2 million were incurred for payments 
to 188,200 recipients of public and private relief 
in 385 rural and town areas in 36 States. (See 
table 1.) These figures include data on private 
relief and on all public relief, except for persons 
certified as in need of relief employed on work 
projects of the WPA, NYA, and other Federal 
agencies and for persons enrolled in the CCC. 

Both the total number of cases receiving relief 
and the amount of relief declined slightly from 
June to July. The decline in cases was caused by 
reductions in the number receiving general relief 
from public funds, those receiving emergency sub- 
sistence grants, and the number receiving private 
relief. The amount of obligations incurred for 
relief for these three groups accounted for less 
than three-tenths of the total amount of relief for 
the month of July. The number of recipients of 
each of the three special types of public assistance 
showed slight increases. The amounts of obliga- 
tions also increased for all types of relief except 
aid to dependent children. Almost three-fourths 


SAMPLE COUNTIES AND TOWNSHIPS 
PY IN 36 STATES 











Reports cover entire counties in all States sompled except Massachusetts and Connecticut where 
Although the sample counties and townships ore predom- 

monty rural, some of thern include towns and small cities ranging in size beer pad 

tation. The population of the sample areas in S30 wos cppreimately 6.504, O06 or I 

wdawWetgdesmundeLwueia: ” 


of the total obligations incurred for relief were for 
these three special types. 

In the rural areas of six States—Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Florida, Georgia, Ohio, and Oklahoma— 
the total number of cases increased over the pre- 
ceding month. (See table 3.) All the increases, 
however, were less than 7 percent. All but one 
of these States—Oklahoma—also showed increases 


Chart I.—Obligations incurred for rural and town relief, January 1932-July 1938 ' 
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1 Data presented in this chart are estimates for the rural and town population of the United States, based upon the sample series. 
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Table 1.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Amount, cases aided, percentage change, and percentage distribution, 
by type of assistance, July 1938 
[Corrected to Sept. 15, 1938] 



































Percentage change from Percentage distribution of 
June 1938 in— relief in— 
. Number of | Amount of 
Type of assistance cases relief BERS 
Num 0 mount 0 
eases relief July 1938 June 1938 

Seen any Gee GNSED BD BE RONOIR. osc censimdinnsensccnadsccccencs : 188, 200 $3, 150, 700 —14 —2.1 100.0 100. 0 
I cin cdnicnsnanancinbeienisinundeaadnd hisacniiealemeiiglinaa’ 1 186,193 | 23, 152, 002 —1.2 —2.1 99.8 99.7 
General relief... .... naaceeesibossenseedatnn iettinanenes 3 51, 130 4 700, 120 —3.3 —5.3 22.2 22.8 
Special types of public assistance *__.._............. oesadgabnes 131, 583 2, 288, 121 +2.7 +1.1 72.4 70.1 
Old-age assistance.............-. sscosdegasaanenecesesss a 113, 471 1, 879, 366 +3.0 +1.3 59.5 57.5 
Aid to dependent children. .....................-. er ae 15, 111 343, 114 +.8 -.1 10.8 10.6 
Aid to the blind... nodageeeedes cusuésbececes boesenaioes 3, 001 65, 641 +1.8 +3.0 2.1 2.0 
Subsistence payments to farmers.....................---. Sinbpetiia 8, 200 163, 761 —26.8 —25.2 5.2 6.8 
Private relief.............--- SS = ees Se peehie see 2, 007 7, 698 —13.5 -.7 e wa 





1 Eliminates duplication in the count of cases receiving more than 1 type of public relief in 23 States. (See table 3.) 
1 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. 

2 Includes 924 cases receiving statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis of need. 

4 Includes $16,951 incurred for statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis of need. 


‘ Obligations incurred for payments to and in behalf of recipients for the month. Includes special types of public assistance in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board and in other States without Federal participation. 


in the amount of obligations. The increase in the was the lowest since November 1937, it was con- 
amount of obligations in Alabama was almost 25 __ siderably higher than that for July 1937 and almost 
percent. This rise reflected a large increase in the _ twice as great as that for July 1936. (See table 2.) 
amount of subsistence payments made to needy _‘The increase in the index of all relief for July 1938 
farmers as well as an increase in the amount of obli- _— was the result of the rise in the amount of obliga- 
gations incurred for aid to dependent children. tions incurred for the three special types of public 

The index of total relief for July was 131.8 assistance, which have shown a continuous upward 
(based on the average monthly amount, July movement since the social security program went 
1935-June 1936). Although this index for July into effect. 


Table 2.—Relief in rural and town areas: Index of amount of relief, by type of assistance and by months, 1935-38 ' 
[Average monthly amount, July 1935-June 1936= 100] 











— ~ ae! Subsist- - Public ~ a4 Subsist- Pt 
iblic types 0 ence pay- rivate types ence pay vate 
Year and month Total | general public ments to relief Year and month Total —— public ments to | relief 
relief? | assistance farmers assistance farmers 
223.7 285.6 4g Se 55.1 337.6 452.9 2651. 4 
209. 9 266. 5 || AROSE: 59.1 348.1 310. 1 650.9 
205.7 261.0 > aa 58.3 363.1 458.5 376.9 
197. 5 249.0 59.0 |. 49.8 370.0 434. 4 360. 3 
191.4 240. 6  * Tl RB ee 40.8 375.2 303. 2 376.2 
162. 6 201.6 7d eae 35.3 365. 4 267.2 112.1 
154. 8 189.9 66, 2 32.1 388.1 77.7 71.9 
143.0 174.1 , eee 32.6 399. 0 111.2 66.4 
117.8 139. 3 |) eS: 33.2 424.1 98.9 64.0 
123. 6 146. 2 , e: 33. 5 439. 4 115.3 77.4 
109. 4 121.2 79.9 57.1 38.1 454. 3 146.9 91.6 
88. 5 84.9 83.3 143. 4 48.9 476.6 188. 2 172.9 
1936 
| 83.1 68. 4 92.8 234.1 , 56.4 487.1 182.7 10L. 5 
“epee 85. 6 70. 5 101.7 221.9 ; 58.8 492.5 204.3 96.8 
March... 83.3 63.9 114.3 225.7 . 60.1 499. 9 213.3 107.6 
spe aaa 76.1 4.0 134.8 165. 1 cj fo es 143.2 48.7 502.9 195. 4 103.0 
DRT 68.7 45.0 151.3 99.6 80. 6 a 139. 0 43.5 503. 0 189. 5 04.1 
Sl itisisackseosece 66. 2 42. & 163. 2 53.2 Ge Bi ibvncietewsassins 3134.6 41.9 504. 5 9142.5 83.1 
68. 6 35.3 207.8 42.4 Be ic ccncmesnccan 131.8 39.7 510.0 106. 6 82. 5 
SS 75.3 35.8 228. 5 81.1 63.9 
September... _- 79. 5 36.9 245.8 83.7 69.9 
October .. 90.1 37.9 277.5 146. 3 88.3 
November........___- 94.0 40. 4 297.2 116.1 87.8 
: 106. 1 46.5 317.3 177.4 134.0 









































1 For monthly index numbers for 1932, 1933, and 1934, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-3 (March 1938), p. 68. 


’ Figures prior to January 1938 include statutory aid to veterans administered on the basis of status and of need. Beginning with January 1938, figures in- 
dade om aid administered on the basis of need. The index has been adjusted for this change. 
vised. 
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Table 3.—Relief in 385 rural and town areas: Cases aided, amount of relief,' and percentage change from previous 


month, by States, July 1938 


(Corrected to Sept. 15, 1938] 








State 





ERE RL ee A ee eae ae 
a i Se a oi icone aasehee 
ETS EEE SE SEE 
California (10 counties) ike 
a aie n on cn cenkmescansesentonncesotssseseens 
i ie a dee nd aun ell 
Florida (6 counties) _................-..- SS EE A eee ol Pe 
G a ee 
Mllingis a EE a Ss ELT a cdanes 
on. a hisnn ma eeneGeeaniniwt les 
ns aera miipindinininoaimiebudeanaae 
EE RASS ame Ae eee en 


0 
Deamenens (28 townehips) .................................-- 
GE a a eC 
Minnesota (12 counties) - -._._.___. sai tise ahcatitctiodi ii ied 
a ds wae adncodilien kidd 
M RE dE AE Ts Eee ee 





Oklahoma (9 counties) 

Tee nn oumeinneneneaamenaeinsnbity 
ESSER aCe ee Opener oy eed 
South Dakota (9 — SS ae REE ES A ES PLS 


Virginia (13 counties) ____.._.-.-- ave islets ss jpdoorbicspiipanashiaatacedinglejcalttbea 
TT EIEN A ER RS LAER EE 
Ee ee ee 
Tee csp nisi cimisndpinebclakisauniapiniti 


EEE ein iadanal insane 
ie lcm wits aetna 
REE IE eS SE ee Og ee 
California (10 counties) ._..........--. AEA ae TEA SCS 
i oc ceaetstsinibemne adeeioeeenia 
i D  . .onnecongraenscnesstescnesesssnes 
i, cna ncetkaapaebinchnndsbkdunenihson 
EEE RRR are ene vee eRe ere ier 
Tene ee. ocak eimis neha eur emgubaaiiand 
Indiana (9 counties) 
Iowa (9 counties) ______.- 


Michigan (11 counties) ‘ 

ET EC ee 
ae Ee REE AR IRE 
NEE OS SET ee ee 
Nee oe. cncwenicanie onlhmew dame iaiedinl amlnainiint 
Nebraska (8 counties). .............-.--. snowbuniidhaagerkannecens 
New York ¢ EERE TE ATE PH AES 
North Carolina (12 counties) ___-- heawsnstsontunaanmlbetetotaniuneen 
North Dakota (7 counties) ...........-.....-.-. oS TERRE 


Oregon (6 coun 

NN SARA TE Te 

South Dakota (9 — Nites BE Sees Fr Be SEE 
) 







Virginia (13 counties) ____-- 

Wash m (6 counties) ____- ‘ 
i nde pipeemieamnenae 
Neen eT nea a ab ednnanasomnemnninnnnenae 









































Public relief 
Percentage 
Subsist- Private | ch 
Total | Genera |o1d-age ag-| Aid.tade-| Aidt | ence pay- | “reli” | foal um 
relie sistance H ments to J 
children? | blind ? Gormnere Une 1938 
Cases aided 

200 1, 068 511 38 335 16 +25 

403 1, 037 317 29 221 67 +21 

427 1, 862 494 83 5 ee —19 

3, 990 5, 467 781 226 176 306 ~49 

634 2, 655 297 44 | Beer ~.9 

31,519 707 824 25 8 | Ree -19 
3 4,626 1, 413 2, 764 57 146 91 166 +6] 
3 3, 237 359 2, 899 380 97 | ee +63 
3 14,732 5, 903 8, 103 345 328 8 55 —43 
6,0 2, 294 2, 852 722 172 3 12 -19 
35,762 | 41,756 3, 734 221 69 5 5 -.8 
$4,011 1, 315 1, 982 417 71 189 368 —120 

2, 980 57 fae, Se 4 26 (*) 
35, 442 737 3, 923 1, 043 92 17 48 -&) 
31,416 4 484 87 8 4 1 ~2 
311,031 4 4,990 5,013 916 26 28 106 27 
,357 | 41,961 6, 682 543 60 47 64 —22 
2, 242 136 4 cases 120 237 —19.8 
8, 928 2, 955 5, 292 336 306 >} eee =| 
. 323 1, 266 1, 350 267 12 664 3 110 
3, 391 4517 2, 179 383 48 250 14 -03 
38, 219 3, 204 4, 671 415 75 hicks acca 28 
3 3, 880 370 2, 727 624 156 "| Sor —26 
34,313 827 1, 173 144 15 2, 533 3 ~9.9 
10,579 | 43,362 6, 504 539 134 21 19 +29 
12,610} 43,961 6, 736 1, 577 230 6 50 +11 
2, 182 4 496 1, 469 137 41 2 37 =1,7 
33,914 317 2, 884 424 116 195 38 —6.5 
. 475 2, 005 70 13 SO Niconcedcoun —41 
3 2,931 91 1, 923 864 114 2 43 —15 
10, 965 496 SE: Ses 27 100 -.1 
31,371 216 y 239 21 |) eee —28 
1, 520 i ( ee es ane 17 8 —3.6 
33, 441 4 934 2, 393 515 61 9 4 -43 
3 2, 186 897 890 436 ye : 82 7.3 
35,151 4 1, 395 3, 353 735 128 32 129 67 
Amount of relief 
$28, 772 $1, 665 $9, 908 $6, 822 $346 $9, 979 $52 +20 
46, 779 5, 946 25, 964 9, 749 678 4, 164 278 +16 
25, 286 2, 487 16, 352 5, 256 762 9 eee J —7.4 
320, 661 92, 881 180, 357 28, 377 10, 870 6,611 1, 565 —20 
99, 090 11, 706 76, 676 8, 052 1, 331 CP Eiicsicken +7.0 
41, 464 19, 136 21, 121 1, 020 157 ") eee +12 
58, 274 10, 745 41,917 317 2, 227 2, 493 575 +7.6 
38, 148 1, 395 24, 269 7, 765 960 i. | oe +44 
239, 116 92, 806 129, 839 6, 275 9, 889 213 94 -36 
86, 978 28, 030 39, 219 16, 198 3, 394 62 75 -.2 
6 27, 208 73, 538 4, 170 1, 627 162 52 +9 
17, 090 36, 849 11, 346 1, 526 5, 952 997 ~86 
7 94,906 |.......- ao RRR AP: 79 80 (5) 

006 34, 900 16, 913 1, 138 3, 306 171 +34 
27, 488 4,172 52 118 69 +21 
74, 661 24, 618 499 503 339 -35 
180,470 | ® 39,815 120, 700 16, 641 1, 288 1, 789 7 -.6 
11, 421 237 8, 354 YS Ee ea 2, 181 649 —9.5 
117, 473 13, 919 85, 642 9, 562 7, 650 | ae +11 
3, 843 24, 369 26, 713 7,217 272 15, 261 ll -9.7 
441 67,141 31, 735 9, 620 965 3,915 65 -6.5 
165, 454 57, 429 90, 295 15, 888 1,417 425 sian —26 
, 222 2, 405 23, 479 9, 089 2, 071 | ae -7.8 
82, 542 16, 303 18, 985 4, 643 259 42, 298 5A —19.7 
186, 673 | ® 27,351 139, 579 16, 559 2, 665 409 110 +5 
151, 233 | * 23,332 102, 792 21, 004 3, 857 125 123 -17 
41,812} *7,740 28, 353 4, 514 986 69 150 +3 
34, 543 2,779 19, 682 6, 531 999 4, 518 34 —32.5 
104, 742 9, 118 40, 734 4, 182 300 . ® -5.7 
40, 648 355 , 009 15, 431 1, 618 43 192 -.8 
139, 201 3, 791 134, 622 |. me Senet 623 165 +1 
39, 244 3, 552 , 864 7,995 555  y er —14 
8, 633 ETS ae ey 375 18 9.9 
83,772 | * 14,865 51, 902 14,711 1, 977 293 24 -21 
31, 200 9, 047 12, 234 8,911 Oe Binssdiote 427 —15.5 
103,129 | * 22,919 56, 239 19, 566 2, 625 688 1, 092 -6.3 














1 Obligations incurred from Federal, State, and local funds, administrative expense excluded. : 
4 Includes data for States with plans approved wm Ape Social Security Board and for other States without Federal participation. 


3 Eliminates duplication in the count of househo 


s receiving more than 1 type of public relief. 


4 Includes a relatively small number of cases receiving statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of need. 


5 Base less than 100 cases. 


§ Includes a relatively small amount of statutory aid to veterans administered on basis of need. 





OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE ~- ANALYSIS DIVISION 


IN COOPERATION WITH THE 





BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


There were 16,626 claims received in Washing- 
ton in August for lump-sum payments under title 
II of the Social Security Act, an increase of 9.8 
percent over the number received in July. August 
was the first month since March in which there 
was an increase in claims received. However, 
receipts are still considerably less than the number 
received in December 1937 and in each of the 
first 3 months of 1938. Claims filed by wage 
earners attaining age 65 constituted 44.7 percent 
of the total, while those filed by the relatives or 
estates of deceased wage earners accounted for 
55.3 percent. As of August 31, 213,327 claims 
for lump-sum payments had been received in 
Washington. 

A slight decrease occurred in August in the 
number of claims certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payment—14,823 as compared with 
14,990 in July. August certifications brought 


- DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


the cumulative total to 199,435, or 93.5 percent 
of the total number of claims received. 

By the end of August, claims totaling $7.5 
million had been certified by the Social Security 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for pay- 
ment.' The highest amounts certified were for 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois—with 
$1,033,023, $861,834, and $567,334, respectively. 
The total certified for these three States consti- 
tutes approximately one-third of the cumulative 
total certified to date. The smallest amounts 
certified were for North Dakota ($6,431) and 
New Mexico ($8,150). 

The average amount certified for payment in 
August was $55.80, an increase of 6.5 percent over 
the July average of $52.41. The average amount 
certified for workers who reached age 65 was 
$58.20, and for death payments $53.88. In 


1 Does not include $14,800 certified for claimants outside the continental 
United States. 


Chart I.—Claims received in Washington, by months, July 1937-August 1938 
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August, as in the previous 4 months, the average 
amount certified for life claims exceeded the 
average for death claims by approximately $5. 


Maintenance of Wage Records 


--The Board continues to receive inquiries from 
individuals concerning the amounts of wages 
earned in 1937 with which they are credited on the 


wage records of the Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, 
Between August 30 and September 24, approxi- 
mately 4,500 such inquiries were received. Of 
the total of 14,800 such inquiries received through 
September 24, 13,500 had been answered by that 
date, and the wage earners had received complete 
statements of the amount of taxable wages credited 


to their accounts. 


Table 1.—Old-age insurance: Number of claims for lump-sum payments received in Washington, and number and 
average amount of claims certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by States, 


August 1938! 






























































Total claims Claims for payments at age 65 Claims for death payments 
State Number of claims Number of claims Number of claims 

Average Average Average 

amount amount amount 

Received | Certified | °ertified | Received | Certified | tified | Received | Certified | ertified 
Cumulative through Aug. 31_........- 213, 327 199, 435 $37. 75 95, 506 89, 443 $38. 23 117, 821 109, 992 $37. 36 
a 16, 626 14, 823 55. 80 7,431 6, 579 | 58. 20 | 9, 195 | 8, 244 53. 88 
RRR lia ceiieinedecoademne 267 290 32. 48 60 64 40. 23 207 226 30.29 
Rs ESET a a a a 5 4 56. 10 1 1 2.95 4 3 73.81 
ESSE SS ee 46 34 45. 38 18 ll 34. 34 28 23 50. 67 
SEES en 87 81 24.15 23 16 32. 32 65 22. 14 
EE RTS ES a CE 1, 597 1, 190 48. 06 924 753 42. 04 | 673 437 58.45 
SE Sh a ea 109 7 52. 12 42 39 60. 89 | 67 48 45. 00 
eis tinhinndehnndnanaehwese anes 342 331 69. 50 183 186 72.71 | 159 145 65. 38 
ESE 43 45 53. 32 19 24 52. 29 24 21 54.49 
SS eee 70 40 53. 96 21 7 69. 37 49 23 42. 57 
AE EE a aaa 175 146 51. 48 49 41 65. 49 126 105 46.01 
SEES SS a 223 218 39. 74 7 62 50. 30 156 156 | 35. 55 
SE aa 10 14 54. 82 5 6 85. 12 5 8 32.00 
47 50 38. 37 22 24 40. 58 25 26 36. 33 
1, 167 1, 004 63. 50 483 379 62.03 | 684 625 64.39 
487 415 54. 01 219 187 53. 04 268 | 228 54. 81 
174 175 46. 92 87 89 | 44. 11 87 | 86 | 49. 81 
151 128 47. 38 72 58 | 43. 38 79 | 70 50. 69 
234 222} «50.59 87 86 | 55.14 | 147 136 | 47.71 
214 213 | 39. 02 82 85 | 45.11 | 132 128 34.97 
109 106 50. 44 62 55 | 52.10 | 47 | 51 48. 64 

| 
274 195 59. 69 118 | 91 5. 08 156 | 104 54.97 
731 701 64. 89 417 368 68. 89 | 314 | 333 | 60. 48 
718 628 58. 88 250 224 | 57.97 | 468 | 404 | 59. 38 
215 224 64. 13 91 91 61. 54 | 124 | 133 | 65. 90 
93 96 32. 17 25 27 43. 08 | 68 | 69 | 27.91 
416 78 60. 54 196 | 155 67. 35 | 220 223 55. 82 
42 34 64. 20 17 19 | 73.98 | 25 | 5 | 51.81 
96 90 47.73 33 36 47.97 | 63 | 54 | 47.57 
35 24 50. 33 13 13 | 38. 41 | 22 | ll 64. 42 
SS ST 76 75 47. 69 46 43 | 58. 28 | 30 | 32 | 33.46 
| | | 
ESSE EE ES eee 631 561 72.17 282 246 | 76. 21 | 349 | 315 | 69. 02 
AR ce Sl a 27 24 59. 88 5 5 | 66.16 | 22 19 | 58. 3 
Ne i amemencce 1, 928 1, 681 65. 57 885 756 | 69. 32 | 1, 043 | 925 | 62. 50 
North Carolina... .........---- . 208 194 34. 06 53 | 60 | 37. 44 | 155 134 | 32. 55 
| | 3 Seer 13 16 44. 35 5 | 5 | 31. 18 | 8 | 11 50. 34 
aa aaa 1, 040 | 949 58. 10 509 454 61. 35 | 531 495 55. 12 
EEE A a a | 129 | 117 53. 00 37 | 33 | 55. 87 | 92 | 84 51. 87 
a Lesscwnene 210 161 49. 5% 104 | 74 47.22 | 106 87 51. 48 
Nee ensaee 1, 734 1,711 58. 93 838 | 863 59. 84 | 896 | 848 58. 00 
A a 155 157 62. 75 78 86 70. 76 | 7 | 71 53. 05 
| | 

eon Cc ectbwacceese 148 140 32. 52 42 | 37 39. 04 | 106 | 103 | 30. 18 
tt 28 23 33. 5s 14 ~ 41. 44 | 14 | 5 | 29.39 
ae Ee a 242 248 41, 28 70 67 50. 96 | 72 | 181 37. 69 
SE ae ae 572 485 42. 80 75 155 37. 20 | 397 | 330 45.42 
ee ehuawoane 48 43 48.09 18 16 | 64. 67 | 30 27 38. 26 
ea 62 50 53. 31 32 26 47.71 | 30 24 59. 37 
I 246 230 46. 55 x4 68 60. 29 | 162 162 40.79 
ES SE aa a 368 253 51.16 206 147 §2. 92 162 106 48.72 
«tae 209 180 51. 18 76 61 56. 66 133 | 119 48. 38 
SSS ET aaa 342 326 59. 16 178 153 60. 64 164 17 57. 85 
SNS a 18 17 68. 30 ~ 6 67. 78 10 11 68. 58 
Oc 15 19 48, 96 0 3 50. 19 15 | 16 48. 73 























1 All claims received to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting to 3% percent of total taxable wages. 


before Jan. 1, 1942. 


2 Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 
Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Administrative Division. 


This is the only type of claim payable 


Social Security 





Table 2.—Number of claims for lump-sum payments received in Washington and number and average amount of 


claims certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by months, July 1937-August 
1938 




















Claims received Claims certified Average amount certified 

Year and month tenn _——- a 

change from ange from ange from 

Number previous Number previous Amount previous 

month month month 
NE, SERS TOTP RED TI indi cd viecidhatidscsnsindenssa - g Ee 3 200, GOS Besiiich ccasisccte OE iakdiene<cninee 

1937 
tii dadiinn wath oudercchnciiaidsncdisthipsinidiataden meneame aia 4, 510 —6.3 5, 103 +71.1 17. 30 +19.9 
Ach cna yen inipenneitnnids aie eM eainog aac ch ieeesni aaa 6, 209 +37.7 4, 290 —15.9 20. 25 +17.1 
September - 6, 623 +6. 7 5, 690 +32. 6 22. 51 +11. 2 
SS 8, 260 +24.7 9, 450 +66. 1 26. 40 +17.3 
November 13, 466 +63. 0 9, 530 +8 27. 76 +65. 2 
ib kcndcudcmidecesdeescneunhehneanenemael 20, 683 +53. 6 14, 755 +54.8 27.15 —2.2 
1938 

SE ising crises ncncsetahereeninidininics dedi einatsiaca aia aamlaadaantad ited 19, 419 —6.1 23, 538 +59. 5 31. 68 +16.7 
February ....-..... senaddschiddieinwadannddpuaidinmeadinaamaiinn 18, 214 —6.2 16, 294 —30.8 34. 69 +9.5 
| ee , vee wtninesénain sgt pinndiiinaiiaaniieds ainaidigllinninind 20, 888 +14.7 21, 858 +34.1 38. 29 +10.4 
a atunéandgumanaaan is pclae 18, 728 —10.3 19, 370 —11.4 42. 55 +111 
a — oseetbneaentn ‘ 17, 948 —4.2 17, 311 —10.6 46. 57 +9.4 
June...... are i écdondedudintceeaunanee ieiseel 16, 597 —7.5 18, 061 +4.3 47.70 +2.4 
Se . sreievidimideia ‘ es 15, 136 —8.8 14, 990 —17.0 52. 41 +9.9 
ES ponies sdadindbiethimat ad 16, 626 +9. 8 14, 823 —Lil 55. 80 +6.5 


Se Se eae aS —( we 


el el el i ial 


enn Reo aeen 


-aowr 























1 Adjusted for 47 claims which were certified and later canceled during the fiscal year 1937-38. 


There were 26.9 million wage items included in 
the first quarter reports which had been received 
by September 24—about 10 million less than for 
either half of 1937. Indications are that the 
returns for the first quarter are now nearly com- 
plete. The reduction in the number of wage items 
is undoubtedly due to the drop in the level of 
employment from 1937 to 1938 and to the fact 
that labor turn-over is less in a quarterly period 


returns for the second quarter, many of the 
account numbers issued in the field offices in July 
to enable employers to complete their returns 
were not received in Baltimore in time to be in- 
cluded in the July receipts, and are therefore 
counted in the number here reported for August. 
The following tabulation shows the total account 
numbers issued in each of the past 14 months: 


; p Year and month Account numbers 
than in a 6-month period. By September 24 the issued 
information from 26.8 million of the 26.9 million Total, July 1937—August 1938__--.--- 10, 727, 568 
individual reports for the first quarter had been ine 
transferred to punch cards. a PY rr 1 1, 906, 248 
The total number of individual wage 1t0MS = August... sn-asacsaces dele 1, 591, 504 
reported on second quarter returns received as of §September________________-_-__---------- 1, 054, 643 
September 24 is 25.1 million, of which 18.4 million § October__--.--.-.----------------------- 851, 845 
have been converted to punch card form. Thus, ao We emcee em eeecesercenesneeemes wae ve 
by September 24, 45.2 million 1938 employee eunmmitatatabiatcinten : 
wage cards had been prepared—87 percent of 1938 
the total wage items reported by that date. January-..---...------------------------ 661, 566 
= er Ke 431, 806 
: PESTON. 2 8 oo ne ec cen bee 456, 167 
Employee Account Numbers Issued poco ; ~ 461, 699 
There were 592,746 account numbers issued in May------.----------------------------- 406, 745 
: FORO... hk en cdincwdsscs enna 458, 836 
August, an increase of 11.4 percent over the July 532, 289 
532,289 issued in the preceding month. As in Aueust... fn ne) ea a 592, 746 
June and July, the chief causes of this increase + Revised. 


are probably the entrance into the labor market 
of students leaving school and the close of the 
filing period for tax returns for the second reporting 
period of 1938. Although July 31, 1938, was the 
final date for filing employers’ informational 
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In the period November 1936 through August 
1938, 40.7 million applications for employee ac- 
count numbers (Forms SS-5) were received by the 
Baltimore office of the Social Security Board. 
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(See table 3.) Although more account numbers 
were issued during August than during any other 
month since January of this year, the total 
amounted to only 37.2 percent of the number 
issued in the same month of last year. 


Table 3.—Employee account numbers issued, August 


























1938 
Employee account numbers 
issued ? 
State 
Cumulative 
through August 
August 
a 40, 690, 192 592, 746 
SEE 566, 285 10, 597 
Se as Rddiwien ars 19, 652 1,015 
SSE a ae es 146, 101 2, 207 
EEE EES EE ee 288, 104 10, 609 
ERS RENE ae 2, 595, 025 51, 349 
eee 14, 509 4, 476 
SS eae 663, 613 4, 008 
SEES 92, 133 1,727 
District of Columbia_-_.........._- 257, 035 3, 550 
REN OS a i 580, 512 9, 779 
a mon 721, 356 16, 309 
Neen cease 143, 356 8, 837 
nm newewe 134, 269 2, 800 
EE SE ea 2, 848, 401 27, 803 
Ss Sea 1, 090, 384 18, 634 
Neen en wenen 519. 504 8, 622 
3 ar eae 419, 046 6, 540 
EH aa 622, 468 15, 346 
a  eeains | 560, 915 19, 459 
Ey ae 274, 409 4, 659 
Ne cc cenee 579, 020 16, 624 
SE ES ee 1, 671, 210 10, 534 
eae ashen 1, 882, 347 18, 208 
Minnesota___......._.._- Tee 703, 385 10, 671 
Mississippi___...____- elie 311, 472 8, 268 
Missouri. -_.____-_- ated 1, 107, 273 22, 669 
Montana..__..____- eS 154, 2, 933 
Nebraska. -__...- i am 280, 751 5, 931 
Nevada__..._... 39, 584 758 
New Hampshire 175, 111 2, 381 
ERE Ee ae 1, 502, 366 19, 850 
New Mexico.....__. ea a amici ae 99, 449 3, 039 
TE aaa 5, 560, 758 54, 062 
SS a a a a 818, 868 20, 398 
RE 93, 957 1, 673 
2 Sie 2, 427, 149 30, 169 
ee 556, 8, 912 
SS aaa : 340, 552 7, 027 
EE ea ee ae 3, 475, 992 26, 220 
ERS RT 287, 708 2, 361 
ES DE 430, 890 9, 461 
SES eS kit 107, 596 2, 155 
CES STR a 657, 380 12, 179 
| SS | 1, 683, 619 31, 780 
se | 153, 019 3, 188 
ES a aa 95, 727 1, 497 
Vv SESE NEE ea ae 625, 529 14, 212 
a 570, 145 8, 796 
cena 545, 325 4, 733 
a Pan Po 830, 339 8, 668 
SS ee ---| 65, 875 1, 063 





1 The count of employee account numbers issued must not be taken as a 
measure of the number of persons engaged currently in employment covered 
by the old-age benefits provisions of the Social Security Act or the cumulative 
total of persons who have been so engaged over a period of time. Asan aid in 
the administration of State unemployment compensation laws and for other 
reasons, account numbers have been issued to individuals who were not in 
employment covered by title II at the time their applications were made. 

2 The count of employee account numbers issued is equal to the number of 
applications for account numbers received in Baltimore and does not include 
account numbers recently issued in the field offices for which no record has yet 
reached Baltimore, or ‘“‘voids’’ (cards rejected for various reasons) which have 
been received during the month or in any previous month, 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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Age, Sex, and Color of Applicants for Employee 
Account Numbers, November 1936-June 
1938 


From information contained in the applications 
for account numbers which were filed during the 
first 6 months of 1938, analyses have been made 
of the age, sex, and color characteristics of appli- 
cants. These analyses have been published in 
previous issues of the Bulletin. The September 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution ' by sex and color of 
applicants for account numbers to June 30, 1938, of 
applicants included in the 10-percent sample and of 
the January-June applicants 





Applicants for account numbers 





" 
| 


| 
|All applicants) 10-percent |January-June 


Sex and color 
| to June 30, 








1938 2 | sample applicants 
Sex, total............ | 100. 0 100. 0 | 100.0 
eae : 71.9 | 72.3 66.0 
See 28.1 | 27.7 34.0 
i are jm 100.0 | i 100.0 
White. 91.3 | 91.8 | 85.1 
I ini ands 8.0 | 7.6 13.9 
Other... .-. | 7 | -6 | 1.0 





1 These percentages are based on applicants of known age under 65. 

2 The totals upon which this percentage distribution is based were ob- 
tained by raising to 100 percent the figures for the 10-percent sample, and 
adding to these the January-June data. 


Table 5.—Percentage distribution by age and sex of 
applicants for account numbers to June 30, 1938, of 
applicants included in the 10-percent sample and of 
the January-June 1938 applicants 





Applicants for account numbers 

















Age group (years) | 

= —— 10-percent (January-June 

9381 sample applicants 
. eee 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
Under 20... -.. 6.8 5.9 19.5 
= 19.2 19.1 20.3 
.  ——— 4 30.9 24.2 
35-44... 21.1 21.4 16.6 
45-54 14.8 15.0 12.2 
Ps ewecenn te 7.7 7.2 
Male, total 400.0 (i000 | ——(ts—t=«é«i0, 
Under 20 6.0 5.2 18.5 
20-24. 16. 5 16.3 18.9 
25-34 _ . 29.6 30.0 23.1 
35-44. .... 22. 2 22.6 16.9 
45-54. _... | 16. 6 16.8 13.8 
alee 9.1 9.1 8.8 
Female, total 100.0; 1000) 1000 
Under 20. 9.1 8.0 21.3 
= 26.0 26.3 22.9 
25-34__...- .| 32.6 33. 1 26.4 
ions 18. 2 18.4 16.1 
Sree 10. 1 10. 2 9.3 
ia scsi deccsdalb chains dipiaa encsseceiciaiadin 4.0 4.0 4.0 














1 The totals upon which this percentage distribution is based were obtained 
by raising to 100 percent the figures for the 10-percent sample, and adding 


to these the January-June data. 
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jssue presented corresponding data from a 10- 
percent sample of applications received prior to 
1938. In order to complete the picture of the 
distributions by age, sex, and color for all appli- 
cations received from November 1936 to June 30, 
1938, the data from these separate studies have 
been combined and a comparative analysis made. 

Since the 10-percent sample of applications 


received prior to 1938 has been tested for statis- 
tical adequacy and found to be reliable, it was 
felt proper to assume that the sample was repre- 
sentative of the age, sex, and color composition of 
the entire number of individuals who applied 
prior to January 1, 1938. The figures included in 
the tabulations of the 10-percent sample, therefore, 
were raised to equal 100 percent, and to these 


Table 6.—Ten-percent sample of applicants: Distribution of male applicants for employee account numbers by 
age and color and by States, and total number of male and female applicants by States ' 












































































































































Number of male applicants 
Ls tal : comers oom 
male anc . . 
State female | rporay | Cobos Age group (years) 
— appli- | —— ——— 
cants - | | r 
cants | White | Negro | Other | UBT | op-24 | 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64 | Sond) Un 
| | 
Total_.... 3, 611, 456 |2, 623, 481 ba, 405 |224, 691 | 40,385 |130,444 |411, 558 |757, 484 |568, 967 |424 089 |220, 858 | 48, 538 52, 543 
Alabama. .....--- ie 48, 006 37, 843 23,659 | 13, 564 620 2, 101 6,492 | 12,417 7, 788 4,734 2, 281 613 1,417 
Sa 1, 587 1, 264 1,044 1 219 76 150 345 270 228 170 16 9 
Arizona. ... ..---- 11, 966 9, 848 9, 002 401 445 622 | 1,724| 3,063} 1,898 | 1,322 688 120 411 
Arkansas..._. 23, 537 18, 899 14,225 | 4,627 47 | 1,004| 3,223] 6,481] 3,999] 2,509] 1,341 229 113 
California... ._-- 226,952 | 160,654 | 149,705 | 2,413 | 8,536} 7,073 | 22,179 | 45,702 | 35,163 | 25,786 | 14,334 | 2,327 8, 090 
Colorado. .....-.-. 27, 949 20, 710 20, 190 290 230 | 1,258 | 3,3 6,126 | 4,132} 3,27 1, 865 364 339 
Connecticut....._. 61, 872 42, 610 41, 541 820 249 | 2,073 | 6,855 | 10,964 | 8,626 | 7,647] 4,418] 1,574 453 
Delaware. TAGES 8, 186 5, 704 4, 644 923 137 359 929 | 1,590} 1,125 905 502 94 191 
District of Columbia 22, 659 15, 684 | 10, 767 4, 690 227 806 2, 543 4, 329 3, 461 2,017 1, 036 160 332 
Florida...-....------ 49,805 | 37,197} 24,283 | 12, 161 753 | 2,298 | 5,709 | 11,213 | 7,722] 4,782] 2,652 430 | 2,391 
Georgia 62, O78 44, 026 28,036 | 15, 455 A35 3, 321 8, 238 | 14, 582 8, 439 4,880 2, 474 530 1, 562 
Hawaii 11, 928 9, 245 1, 519 11 7, 715 1,041 1,055 | 3,232 1, 743 949 505 57 63 
Idaho 11, 172 8,784) 8,529 | 23 232 473 | 1,523} 2,700} 1,556 | 1,251 756 113 403 
Illinois 260, 910 184,369 | 172,362 | 10,056 1, 95) 8, 289 | 26,924 | 51,248 | 41,505 | 32,977 | 17,589 | 2,777 3, 060 
Indiana | 97,578 | 72,052 | 68,035 | 3,769 248 | 3,341 | 12,054 | 20,908 | 15,440 | 11,350] 6,451 | 2,004 414 
——...... | gs'o32| 33468 | 32918 | 501 49 | 2074| 5.379 | 9,581 | 6,788| 5.425| 3.158 | 897 166 
Kansas a S |} 26,115 | 1,434 85 | 1,809 | 4,684 | 8,021 | 5,647] 4,107] 2,554 650 162 
Kentucky ___- 50, 460 29,252 | 34,105 | 4,625 522 | 1,735 | 6,281 | 12,080 | 8,560) 5,573 | 2,971 708 1, 335 
Louisiana 45, 936 36, 599 | 23,776 | 12,644 179 | 2,139 | 6,062 | 11,883 | 8,171 | 4,881 | 2,288 470 705 
Maine_. 24, 368 17,121 | 17,011 | 25 85 992 | 2,547] 4,616 | 3,459] 2,800] 1,946 587 174 
Maryland 51, 452 36, 367 29,199 | 6,989 179 | 2,416 | 5,884 | 10,532 | 7,968 | 5,462] 2,987 775 343 
Massachusetts : 158,476 | 106,149 | 104,226 1,178 745 | 5,662 | 15,371 | 26,527 | 21,827 | 19,064 | 11,785 | 3,790 2, 123 
Michigan._.. ---| 171,478 131, 103 123, 738 6, 378 987 5, 395 | 21,403 | 37,280 | 30,612 | 22,947 | 10,334 1,617 1, 515 
Minnesota | 61,422 43, 998 43, 504 258 236 | 2.060 | 7,110 | 12,363 | 9,278 | 7,545 | 4,347 
Mississippi | 25, 217 19, 707 10,566 | &,773 368 | 1,243 | 3,731 | 6,504] 3,730] 1,990] 1,017 261 1,141 
Missouri | 94,905 66,782 | 61,214] 5,242 326 | 3,117 | 9,512 | 20,112 | 14,882 | 11,037 | 6,358] 1,209 555 
Montana..__- 12, 644 10, 086 9, 930 32 124 660 1,444 | 2,884 1, 891 1,774 1, 023 299 lll 
Nebraska____ , ; ---| 24,063 17,392 | 16,819 474 99 |} 1,062 | 2,891] 5,124] 3,657] 2,581 | 1,567 247 263 
SR : ----| 3,353 2,904] 2,722 23 59 123 355 747 581 505 280 65 148 
New Hampshire | 12, 391 8, 303 8, 232 26 45 636 | 1,296} 2,031] 1,607] 1,385 866 339 143 
New Jersey...... | 134,914 93, 688 87,547 | 5,827 314 5,066 | 14,428 | 25,471 | 20,170 | 16,742 9, 022 2,045 744 
New Mexico. ° 8, 109 6, 843 6, 535 | 103 205 394 | 1,227} 2,262] 1,396 901 384 53 
New York j -| 503,445 | 349,241 | 229,330 | 13,188 | 6,723 | 12,538 | 47,442 | 94, 185 | 81,728 | 63,114 | 33,671 | 7,110 9, 453 
North Carolina ne - | 72, 568 48, 996 35, 397 | 13, 287 312 3,532 | 9,972 | 16,001 9, 857 5,297 | 2,606 772 ¥. 
North Dakota ‘ a 7, 887 5, 801 5, 756 7 38 306 494 1, 830 1, 229 818 522 79 23 
Oa : seccel (ee 161, 873 151, 332 9, 732 809 7,023 | 25,441 | 45,448 | 35,796 | 28,456 | 15,838 2, 316 1, 556 
Oklahoma..___- ‘ | 48, 226 38, 507 35,492 | 2,581 434 | 1,829 | 5,946 | 12,873 | 9,081 | 5,400 | 2,697 443 238 
Oregon a ae ------| 29,608 21, 916 21, 505 2 383 903 3,335 | 6,153 | 4,528 | 4,749) 1,354 3836 
Peunsylvania osoast sae 234, 570 220.759 | 12,606 1,115 9,949 | 38,152 | 64,758 | 49,817 | 40,627 | 23,091 6, 325 1,851 
Rhode Island___. 2f, 958 17, 298 17, 019 202 77 1, 100 2, 646 4, 292 3, 523 3, 074 1, 850 695 118 
South Carolina 37, 487 26, 901 17,010 | 9, 587 304 | 2,601 | 5,719] 8,278 | 4,838) 2,775] 1,495 268 927 
South Dakota 9, 230 6, 751 6, 640 | 10 101 404 | 1,203 | 1,966] 1,347] 1,001 Os 74 
Tennessee. ____ 56, 100 40, 956 31.208 | 9,032 716 | 2,516 | 6,781 | 13,194 | 8,447] 5,068 | 2,749 422 1,779 
 —p ae ae ee 141, 376 109, 443 92,816 | 15, 657 970 7,494 | 18, 146 | 36,067 | 24,067 | 13,785 6, 372 1,123 2, 389 
<a Ee 9, 747 9, 663 31 53 639 | 1,842 | 2,861 | 1,898] 1,451 118 82 
"aa iabGue 8, 572 6, 278 6, 236 17 25 417 1, 024 1,714 1,190 966 677 213 77 
Virginia. ._____ ad aaa MM, 614 39, 370 28, 512 | 10,776 82 | 2,679] 7,427 | 12,568] 7,954] 4,913 | 2,692 659 478 
Washington___. 50, 403 37, 926 36, 748 1,024 | 1,615 | 5,420] 10,795 | 7,929] 6.817] 4,031 606 713 
West Virginia. ___ 48, 880 40, 871 37,161 | 3, 574 136 | 1,731 | 7,023 | 12,606] 9,111 | 6,259] 3,188 490 463 
Wisconsin...__..___- 75, 632 56, 263 55, 615 374 274 2, 185 9, 162 | 16,437 | 12, 574 9, 488 5, 210 624 583 
Wyoming. _____- 5, 757 4, 588 4, 508 22 58 ; 727 | 1,342 954 702 352 44 202 
! This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file prior to Jan. 1, 1938. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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were added the data for the period January to applicants during the 6 months January-June 
June 1938. 1938 was 34.0 percent. Similarly, the proportion 

Prior to January 1, 1938, the proportion of of Negroes increased from 7.6 percent to 8.0 per- 
women among holders of account numbers was’ cent, although Negroes were 13.9 percent of the 
27.7 percent; for all applications received by applicants from January to June. (See table 4.) 
June 30, 1938, this proportion was 28.1 percent It may be readily seen that, in comparison with 
although the percentage of women among the the earlier applicants, there are marked differ- 


Table 7.—Ten-percent sample of applicants: Distribution of female applicants for employee account numbers by 
age and color and by States ' 























Number of female applicants 
State Color Age group (years) 
Total 
appli- 
cants : : y 65 and Un- 
White Negro Other | Under20; 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 over mewn 
ih Riiitieienine ened 987, 975 927, 524 50, 111 10, 340 77, 241 254, 400 320, 345 177, 685 98, 059 38, 958 6, 089 15, 198 
Se Ghedaccnnccccasene 10, 163 8, 266 1, 842 55 883 2, 472 3, 568 1, 785 841 310 116 188 
SS EE ae 323 195 3 125 50 53 86 65 49 12 4 4 
EE 2, 118 2,011 51 56 175 541 692 369 198 73 9 61 
a aides Siiecencammenisaitee 4, 638 4, 191 446 1 461 1, 107 1, 538 826 458 202 31 15 
ee 66, 298 62, 984 823 2, 491 3, 960 13, 836 20, 499 13, 354 8, 113 3,413 362 2, 761 
Ee 7, 239 7, 088 114 37 570 1, 764 2, 300 1, 303 800 369 52 81 
SS SES 19, 262 19, 071 149 42 1, 569 5, 426 6, 192 3, 370 1, 783 641 148 133 
EE eee 2, 482 2, 130 330 22 292 74 751 452 260 113 6 34 
District of Columbia. ---_-..-.-- 6,975 5, 744 1, 214 17 426 1, 638 2, 697 1, 209 596 235 28 56 
LDitiineddtdtonnascnmene 12, 608 10, 436 2, 122 50 1, 074 2, 773 4, 226 2, 343 1, 231 467 7 377 
ia ie anil a sapelaig 18, 052 14, 563 3, 414 7 1, 702 4, 427 6, 466 3, 198 1, 406 494 92 267 
ee 2, 683 539 5 2, 139 590 741 630 467 198 52 4 1 
th imniicivecimnencene 2, 388 2, 356 29 270 611 725 356 218 120 13 75 
EAE 76, 541 72, 455 3, 323 763 5, 848 20, 400 25, 361 13, 448 7, 155 2, 508 348 1,473 
biéinttigabssieldibaceccunnea 25, 526 24, 765 690 71 1, 892 6, 711 8, 084 4, 685 2, 604 1, 184 241 125 
0 SS ee 12, 464 12, 327 131 6 1, 105 3, 450 3, 700 2, 197 1, 341 548 83 40 
0p ETE TE Oe 8, 839 8, 435 392 12 8 2, 336 2, 678 1, 463 939 462 116 25 
EES 11, 208 10, 128 90 883 2, 780 3, 556 2, 107 1, O85 484 7 
Tl ienpenansbitinipecmdibyiee 9, 337 7, 336 1, 981 20 1, 046 2, 224 3, 193 1, 668 7 282 48 110 
SRE a Se 7, 247 7, 224 1 13 7 1, 525 2, 107 1, 388 907 460 112 
EE ree 15, 085 13, 083 1, 965 37 1, 718 3, 861 4, 504 2, 668 1, 457 622 108 147 
Massachusetts...............- 52, 327 51, 772 222 4, 12, 352 15, 684 9, 850 6, 307 2, 672 575 839 
Es 40, 375 , 1,051 255 3, 535 11, 942 13, 058 6, 896 3, 268 1, 173 101 402 
EEE 17, 424 17, 306 34 1, 148 5, 045 5, 571 2, 909 1, 885 708 69 89 
a 9 ESE Se awe 5, 510 4, 707 782 21 517 1, 320 1, 904 892 487 222 61 107 
ERTS OR ERE ENS 28, 123 26, 604 1, 475 44 2, 068 6, 642 9, 666 5, 268 2, 919 1, 285 157 118 
i cin dncsieacencnibiendeal 2, 558 2, 532 18 299 658 710 391 293 112 63 32 
Ee 6, 671 6, 514 130 27 1,777 2, 103 1, 085 713 316 2 68 
RE 549 538 6 5 34 121 178 88 63 34 3 B 
New Hampshire__...........- 4, 088 4, 061 3 24 408 876 1,127 805 516 238 51 67 
ES ee 41,226 | 39,802 1, 358 66 4, 632 11, 469 12, 648 6, 927 3, 723 1, 340 233 254 
oe 1, j 16 139 403 409 228 118 41 7 ll 
a os 154,204 | 147, 246 4, 595 2, 363 9,466 | 38,762] 50,526 | 28,367 15, 923 6, 278 983 3, 899 
North Carolina. ............-- 23, 572 , 366 , 193 13 2,177 6, 032 8, 370 4, 163 1, 793 3 263 Zi 
ee 2, 086 2, 073 1 12 159 730 5 310 190 86 
SS 55, 460 53, 453 1, 900 107 3, 333 15, 339 18, 393 9, 990 5, 606 2, 162 195 442 
i ctmiidies 9, 719 9, 053 103 795 2, 269 3, 324 1, 837 991 419 35 
ii icinasehngecesnmen 7, 692 7, 615 14 63 423 1, 797 2, 384 1, 501 1, 208 254 7 118 
Pennsylvania_................ $1, 803 78, 863 2, 614 326 5, 893 23, 922 26, 454 13, 886 7, 287 3, 134 546 681 
9, 599 43 18 9 2, 320 3, 066 1, 865 1, 002 407 65 76 
9, 071 1, 472 43 1, 230 2, 641 3, 608 , 720 843 337 70 137 
2, 436 8 35 225 786 694 333 271 142 14 14 
13, 056 2, 000 88 1, 165 3, 488 5, 518 2, 787 1, 300 499 65 322 
29, 260 2, 589 84 3, 167 7,728 10, 843 5, 887 2, 829 947 96 436 
3, 380 7 5 396 1, 101 933 502 274 144 16 % 
2, 238 3 3 230 558 626 438 264 133 30 15 
11, 699 3, 539 6 1, 455 3, 785 5, 229 2, 653 1, 310 534 146 132 
12, 330 35 112 816 3, 007 3, 929 2, 409 1, 484 641 48 143 
7, 770 218 21 842 2, 403 2, 406 1, 304 665 306 31 52 
19, 247 74 48 1, 046 5, 558 6, 504 3, 393 1, 953 747 60 108 
1, 154 8 7 116 319 329 190 119 53 3 40 












































1 This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file prior to Jan. 1, 1938. 
Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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ences in the distribution by sex and color of the 
January to June applicants. 


Since the recent 


applicants are such a small part of the total,’ 
however, their addition has had little effect upon 


the total distributions. 


—<—<—_—_—_—_—_——— 


? Since the information on age, sex, and color was obtained from the actu- 
arial cards placed in the supplementary alphabetical file during the periods 
specified, the totals do not agree with the figures for applications received. 
The difference is, however, not large enough to affect the characteristics under 


discussion. 


The changes in the total age distribution are 
scarcely more conspicuous, as may be seen in 
table 5. The largest change is in the percentage 
of men and of women in the age group under 20 
years. It is clear that changes in the total age 
distribution of holders of account numbers will be 
small for some time to come even if the new appli- 
cants should have distinctly different character- 
istics from those who have obtained account 


Table 8.—January-June applicants:'! Distribution of male applicants for employee account numbers by age and 


color and by States, and total number of male and female applicants by States 





Number of male applicants 











Total 
; male and Color 
State female Total 
appli- appli- 
cants cants 
White | Negro 
ae 2, 582, 326 |1, 730, 034 | 1, 453, 830 |249, 279 
Ee ae 47,945 36, 554 22,110 | 14, 339 
ESSE ee cease 1,727 1, 368 1, 163 3 
Dl titdgcbibbnnéudenbeeianedeemenel 16, 450 12, 08: 10, 597 992 
ES eae ee) “SSS 24, 304 18, 497 13, 407 5, 076 
SI din canines wenaatiouicdiebaanet 191, 638 120, 366 105, 663 4, 897 
TT onic 1 ina itp endeeisilaaeaeial 18, 890 12, 770 12, 453 182 
iat cid es cies eee 24, 814 15, 793 14, 878 812 
ac ini aria enenunaneiniaiel 4, 238 2, 880 2, 279 586 
District of Columbia................... 18, 064 12, 600 6, 151 6, 400 
ER SRS eS 48, 413 30, 850 19, 415 | 11,362 
EE ee ee rare ane 48, 599 33, 818 18, 216 | 15, 545 
SS eee 3, 728 2, 742 402 3 
re re 12, 334 9, 200 9, 091 17 
ina: iaamgndminasaneeiiimnbaenil 137, 107 83, 210 75, 509 6, 957 
REELS ae" , 539 36, 241 199 | 2,970 
eee 31, 423 20, 592 , 251 72 
EN er a, 27, 421 17, 072 , 047 986 
EES a SE 75, 676 5A, 916 , 655 5, 968 
ENR mee 57, 737 43, 429 , O17 | 17,304 
Ee Se eae eee 16, 821 11, 322 , 213 19 
ee ee ee een 33, 460 20, 780 791 | 5,914 
Massachusetts... ...... ee CEE: See 49,474 29, 554 , 376 663 
TD tn occnncutiaksiedidumsaekaliee 94, 495 63, 422 413 | 6,956 
(“RS 51, 608 35, 712 , 824 
I ccc ndidicsimpadintadndeaaeaiee 30, 101 23, 643 , 799 | 11,802 
= Se RoE Ss fe 82, 764 57, 184 7, 726 9,319 
SRST RAE eos 16, 994 12, 874 12, 186 62 
SR Spe ee: 21, 859 15, 481 14, 044 298 
SS EE ES TA 3, 538 2, 638 2, 471 46 
CN ERLE 9, 282 5, 851 5, 837 12 
Enea ae} ree 79, 777 51, 248 44,210 | 6,743 
i ee eee 9, 924 7, 736 7, 380 175 
EE eins int epetiinl 328,012 | 206,638 | 183,346 | 20, 678 
ETE ATT FAP 46, 659 33, 343 21,277 | 11,988 
LETTE ATR AE ES Re A 7,615 5, 423 5, 339 6 
EEE SS MOIS EP 160, 240 104, 557 90, 800 | 12, 597 
EE EERE STS BS ES 43, 399 30, 825 26, 504 3, 395 
SPREE S 25S 26, 614 19, 108 18, 782 53 
ETS ATE RSA AR EN 188, 943 124, 730 113, 557 | 10, 897 
REE RTS TERE SA: 9, 447 5, 709 5, 543 134 
ee ae ee 25, 621 19, 035 8, 598 | 10,399 
ERASE Oe 8, 821 6, 209 5, 821 1 
Se Se a 48, 420 35, 257 26, 088 9, 113 
LE SAR ORES LH 165,105 | 115, 241 94,711 | 19, 682 
a SCENE tCS > 11, 838 8, 176 8, 047 50 
RSI SSeS: 5, 028 3, 472 3, 459 10 
i IRA CS: 44, 982 30, 540 19,755 | 10,751 
AEE REE ES? 36, 358 24, 793 23, 720 272 
West Virginia Lbdusdseecouedibadbhbbaian 36, 451 28, 113 25, 971 2,099 
| RRR EEE es 36, 115 23, 12 22, 715 164 
| RSE Ee 4, 616 3, 319 3, 224 ll 









































Age group (years) 
Under 65and| Un- 
Other 20 20-24 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64 over | known 
26,925 |301, 284 |307, 789 |377, 203 |275, 093 |224, 173 |143, 348 | 94, 831 6, 313 
105 5, 875 7,495 | 10, 561 5, 734 3, 778 2, 096 826 189 
202 221 329 248 240 180 61 
493 1, 865 2, 245 2, 045 2,111 1, 639 1,034 204 39 
14 2, 751 3, 951 5, 085 2, 2,042 ’ 15 
9,806 | 15,846 | 19,313 | 27, 97. 22, 540 | 18,686 | 11,610 | 4,136 260 
135 2, 350 2, 516 2, 947 2,111 1, 651 940 8 7 
103 3, 158 2,338 | 2,657 2,509 | 2,305 1, 701 1,006 119 
15 504 453 549 448 322 238 359 7 
49 1,975 2, 375 3, 482 2, 376 1, 436 661 263 32 
73 5,826 | 6,111 7,865 | 4, 3, 161 1, 674 1, 057 229 
57 6, 856 7, 613 8, 972 4,748 2, 780 1, 406 1, 157 286 
2, 337 407 418 1, 019 510 251 126 8 3 
92 1, 578 1, 882 2,172 1, 396 1,170 766 203 33 
744 | 15,600 | 12, 537 | 14,962 | 12,625 | 11,059 6, 471 9, 504 452 
6, 380 5, 508 6, 783 5, 614 5, 552 4,419 1, 938 47 
69 | 3,904| 4,419) 4,259) 3,096] 2,608 , 678 524 14 
139 | 3,824 3, 481 3, 506 350 | 2,021 1, 361 517 12 
293 | 8,698 | 11,575 | 13, 510 8, 652 6,572 | 4,075 1, 585 249 
108 7, 158 9, 262 | 11,530 | 7,054 4,726 | 2,648 943 108 
1, 906 1,848 |} 2,250) 1,753; 1,597) 1,139 776 
75 3,786 | 3,393 4,219 | 3,275 2, 532 1, 650 1, 886 39 
515 | 7,274 5, 191 5, 501 4,020 | 3,167) 2,060 1, 566 775 
1,053 | 11, 194 8,658 | 11,090 | 9,555 | 9,453) 6,489) 6,850 133 
600 5, 440 6, 279 7, 160 5, 145 5, 150 3, 484 3, 020 34 
42 2, 972 5,303 | 7,320] 3,951 2, 330 1, 195 414 149 
139} 8,042} 9,674 | 12,601 9,529} 7,952) 4,957 4, 372 57 
626 1, 521 2,236 | 2,784 2,123 | 2,387 1, 552 252 9g 
239 | 2,990} 2,914 3, 167 | 2,293) 1,941 1,349 802 25 
121 404 573 500 397 298 206 6 
2 1,177 ss4 969 771 749 781 506 14 
295 | 10,897 | 7,485 | 9,093 | 8,442) 7,550) 4,991 2, 728 62 
181 1, 158 1, 679 2, 155 1, 286 918 404 34 
2,614 | 31,881 | 30,656 | 43,347 | 37,461 | 30,454 | 18,706 | 13,476 657 
7 7, 327 7, 733 8, 383 4, 548 2, 835 1, 401 711 405 
738 891 1, 390 1, 320 745 568 410 96 3 
1, 160 | 16,958 | 15,960 | 18,159 | 15,282 | 14,333 | 11,114 | 12, 581 170 
9 4, 045 6,629 | 7,919} 5,111 3,649 | 2,121 423 
273 | 2,021 3,218 | 4,407 | 3,327 | 3,057 1, 964 1, 046 68 
276 | 24,244 | 21,518 | 21,619 | 17,801 | 16,880 | 12,994 9, 404 180 
32 1, 391 861 1, 785 743 562 347 18 
38 | 4,176 | 4,871 4,622 | 2,375 1, 513 784 519 175 
376 1, 204 1, 469 1, 420 747 452 71 
56 5, 443 7,195 | 9,444 5,895 | 4,023 2, 315 764 178 
848 | 25, 250 | 22,712 | 28,559 | 18,184 | 12,131 6, 501 1, 544 360 
79 1, 579 1, 733 1,778 1, 201 1,040 157 5 
3 609 627 669 518 457 330 219 43 
34 6, 205 6, 813 7, 691 4,288 | 2,804 1, 585 878 186 
801 3,340 | 3,87 5,285 | 4,020 | 3,675 | 2,279) 2,290 
43 5, 572 5, 699 5, 966 4, 036 3,315 2, 267 1,073 185 
242 4, 316 4, 506 4, 820 3, 530 293 | 2,008 452 106 
S4 590 668 794 473 444 274 66 10 


























1 This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in the first half of 1938; therefore, the count does not 
agree with the figures for applications received. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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numbers in the past. Changes which would bring change this situation, if the age distributions of 
within the old-age benefits provisions of the Social some of the occupational groups should be suffi- 
Security Act large occupational groups now ciently different, and the volume of applications 
excepted from titles II and VIII might, of course, __ sufficiently large, to affect the totals. 


Table 9.—January-June applicants:' Distribution of female applicants for employee account numbers by age and 
color and by States 


























Number of female applicants 
State Color Age group (years) 
Total ee 
appli- 
cants Thi + Under o o s r 65 and Un- 
White Negro Other 20 20-24 | 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 over knows 
} ; 

Pee acnwcncns 852, 292 741, 190 103, 656 7, 446 179, 109 192, 051 | 221, 293 135, 158 77, 701 34, 007 10, 556 2,417 
EE - 11, 391 7, 367 4,014 10 2, 161 2, 661 3, 496 1,777 822 333 95 46 
Ere 359 303 1 55 48 77 97 70 47 17 3 0 
Ea EE 4, 368 3, 909 389 70 785 983 1, 198 732 443 188 26 13 
“as | 5, 807 4, 879 926 2 1, 197 1, 503 1, 708 826 391 131 50 1 
i a scckcenaccona 71, 272 66, 481 2, 604 2, 187 9, 340 14,823 | 20, 285 13, 247 8, 599 4, 209 676 93 
ES 6, 120 5, 957 149 14 1, 295 1, 436 | 1, 613 928 568 236 40 4 
— i ceieiaaaaieiiehiisnaandiimwenase: 9, 021 8, 617 394 10 2, 353 2, 008 | 2, 159 1, 368 721 289 90 33 
ee 1, 358 1, 211 146 1 289 302 361 198 116 52 39 1 
District t of Columbia.____----_- 6, 364 3, 812 2, 545 7 847 1, 582 2, 104 1,117 481 193 25 15 
eS 17, 563 12, 589 4, 961 13 3, 064 4,115 | 5, 440 2,915 1, 336 531 108 54 
SI i ac 14, 781 10, 061 4, 712 8 3, 594 3,845 | 4,268 1, 913 736 235 126 64 
IAEA 986 229 0 757 224 295 | 236 146 71 14 0 0 
SS a ae 3, 134 3, 103 9 22 781 807 710 387 | 291 139 15 4 
i ili cha pista cameron 53, 897 49, 506 4, 031 360 13, 011 11, 292 14, 184 8, 263 4,442 1, 604 823 278 
ES I A ae a 20, 298 18, 406 1, 874 18 4, 607 4,751 4, 694 3, 000 2, 028 964 7 17 
esi nintinininionacniece 10, 831 10, 618 193 20 2, 635 2, 721 2, 496 1, 497 980) 457 38 7 
Ra SS a 10, 349 9, 134 1, 164 51 2, 351 2, 371 2, 389 1, 504 1, 049 610 72 3 
a ccinnisn waves 20, 760 17, 865 2, 783 112 4, 522 4, 722 5, 176 3, 401 968 828 122 D 
EES 14, 308 > 166 4,117 25 3, 068 3, 159 3, 875 2, 242 1, 266 573 &Y 36 
SE nik ttarweidenncccens 5, 499 5, 483 ll 5 1, 137 1, 245 1, 266 833 576 337 95 10 
ee ris citi ewcccmene 12, 680 8, 618 4, 059 3 2, 705 2, 552 3, 260 2,117 La 496 308 15 
Massachusetts...............- 19, 920 19, 349 245 326 4, 866 4, 161 4, 860 2, 751 1, 650 7238 542 362 
| TE ininiomeaceae 31,073 | 26,998 3, 741 334 6, 372 7, 093 8, 006 5, 011 2, 780 1, 151 615 45 
SLE a 15,896 | 15,519 8 159 3, 205 4, 302 3, 399 2, 277 1, 593 870 240 10 
in ancsivateriigranoniiistinaen 6, 458 | 4,777 1, 674 7 1, 329 1, 585 1, 838 928 491 233 45 9 
rE ae 25, 580 21, 820 3, 724 36 4, 984 5, 243 6, 668 4, 231 2, 534 1, 279 625 16 
ak 4, 120 3, 968 20 132 896 1, O85 813 562 479 256 3 1 
= AREER ea 6, 378 6, 067 273 38 1, 426 1, 508 1, 446 981 600 336 74 7 
a 900 881 s ll 116 219 250 168 89 49 9 0 
New Hampshire--_...._._.__. 3, 431 3, 425 4 2 894 72 730 531 356 187 57 4 
TE AEE eC 28, 529 26, 226 2, 281 22 7, 731 5, 340 6, 902 4, 556 2, 465 1, 054 446 35 
A ea 2, 188 2, 146 29 13 508 588 607 303 132 45 5 0 
ee ndic ini ncadamines 121, 374 106, 543 13, 652 1,179 26, 874 25, 541 29, 833 20, 420 11, 559 4, 827 1, 647 673 
Beoren OCarouma............... 13, 316 10, 558 2, 756 2 3, 292 3, 369 3, 732 1, 670 77 291 143 41 
IE cone ncnsonnns 2, 192 2, 164 0 23 546 729 477 219 | 142 72 1 
FE 55, 683 43, 703 11, 442 538 8, 631 11, 633 14, 937 10, 164 6, 361 2, 870 1,0 4 63 
aaa ae 12, 574 11, 266 1,114 194 2, 518 2, 910 3, 345 1, 936 1,179 629 s 
| eee 7, 506 7, 435 26 45 1, 078 1, 877 2, 069 1, 291 822 301 58 10 
I vivinincwocnaamone 64, 213 58, 400 5, 759 54 14, 550 15, 209 15, 152 9, 840 5, 739 2, 560 1, 009 Od 
TI 3, 738 3, 681 50 7 967 769 1, 007 509 310 136 31 9 
South Carolina. .............. 6, 586 4, 625 1, 948 13 1, 807 1, 705 1, 742 804 341 125 39 2B 
a 2, 612 2, 487 3 122 644 776 528 306 222 1 5 4 
Ri eciceccitptian scconace 13, 163 9, 453 3, 704 6 2, 565 3, 422 3, 873 1, 906 910 355 91 41 
tie ainmccnadingcwmens 49, 864 42, 921 6, 721 222 12, 271 11, 377 13, 983 7, 486 3, 403 1,119 157 68 
il cninsinwninemmmne 3, 662 3, 621 30 11 927 983 | 818 442 318 147 23 4 
SE ea 1, 554 1, 548 2 4 289 355 374 236 172 85 26 17 
a 14, 442 10, 009 4, 424 9 3, 169 3, 547 4, 071 2, 047 964 379 175 90 
I 11, 565 11, 357 75 133 1, 935 2, 924 3, 073 1, 776 1, 158 523 168 8 
SEE 8, 338 7, 761 575 2 1, 433 2, 039 2, 208 1,317 806 380 97 58 
RET SS ae 12, 994 12, 87 70 45 2, 996 3, 440 3, 210 1, 808 1, 067 416 36 21 
ATT AE: 1, 297 1, 289 6 2 276 310 327 201 123 41 8 ll 


















































1 This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards placed in supplementary alphabetical file in the first half of 1938; therefore, the count does not 
agree with the figures for applications received. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 











FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


Financial operations under the social security 
program in July and August reflected the changes 
in appropriations and in anticipated tax receipts 
for the fiscal year 1938-39. The volume of 
expenditures under the act has continued to rise. 
Tax collections in July and August were about the 
same as in the first 2 months of the preceding 
quarter. Month-by-month comparisons are seen 
in chart I. 

Table 1 shows the receipts, expenditures, and 
issues under the Social Security Act and total 
governmental receipts, expenditures, and public 
debt. As may be seen, expenditures under the 
Social Security Act, other than transfers to the 
old-age reserve account, were $26 million in July 
and August, or 56.5 percent larger than the same 
expenditures in the first 2 months of the previous 
fiscal year. This increase results from the fact 
that appropriations for the various functions under 
the act, other than appropriations to the old-age 
reserve account, are $99.8 million more for the 
current fiscal year than for the year 1937-38. 
Although total appropriations, which include those 
to the old-age reserve account for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1939, are less than those for the 
previous year, expenditures under the Social 
Security Act in July and August of the present 
year were $19.1 million greater than outlays in the 
corresponding months of the past year. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of the Federal 
appropriations and expenditures for social security 
programs among several Federal agencies—the 
Children’s Bureau, the Public Health Service, the 
Social Security Board, and the Bureau of the 
Census—for the fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39. 
With the exception of transfers to the old-age 
reserve account (which are expenditures of a 
special type), the largest expenditures are grants 
to States for assistance and welfare programs. 
Grants, in terms of checks issued by the Treasury, 
to each State under the eight grants-in-aid pro- 
grams are shown in table 6. 

Of the programs involving Federal grants to 
States under the Social Security Act, old-age 
assistance has by far the most quantitative sig- 
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DIVISION OF OLD-AGE BENEFITS RESEARCH 


nificance. Federal expenditures for old-age assist- 
ance amounted to 63.4 percent of the total grants- 
in-aid to States in July and August. Moreover, 
appropriations for old-age assistance accounted 
for 66.3 percent of total appropriations for grants 
to States in the 1938-39 social security budget. A 
comparison of expenditures for old-age assistance 
with total Federal outlays reveals the fact that in 
July and August Federal old-age assistance expend- 
itures accounted for 3 percent of all Federal 
expenditures. 


Chart I1.—Federal grants to States and administrative 
expense under the Social Security Act, February 1936- 
August 1938 
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Source: Daily Treasury Statements. 


In earlier issues of the Bulletin the increasing 
importance of social security expenditures in the 
Federal budget has been discussed. Although 
some shift in expenditures among the different 
programs is to be expected, the trend of the total 
is definitely upward. In July and August, expend- 
itures for social security purposes as a whole 
represented 10.2 percent of all Federal expendi- 
tures. This percentage represents an increase in 
the proportion of social security disbursements to 
total Federal outlays. In the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1937, social security disbursements 
amounted to 5.6 percent of all Federal expendi- 
tures; in the year ended June 30, 1938, they com- 
prised 8.8 percent. 

Similarly, tax collections under titles VIII and 
IX of the Social Security Act have represented a 





growing percentage of Treasury receipts. Tax 
collections under titles VIII and IX of the act, as 
indicated in table 1, equaled 17.2 percent of total 
Federal receipts in the first 2 months of the present 
fiscal year. Because of differences in the dates 
and frequency of collection of the Federal taxes, 
comparisons of monthly tax receipts from separate 
sources are likely to be misleading. The signifi- 
cance of these tax collections is more clearly shown 
if one examines the figures for the fiscal years. 
Social security taxes accounted for 4.8 percent of 
all Federal receipts in the fiscal year 1936-37 and 
9.7 percent in 1937-38. Pay-roll taxes appear to 
represent an increasingly larger proportion of all 
Federal receipts, and a further rise in the amount 
of collections from this source is to be anticipated 
as tax rates under title VIII are stepped up, as pro- 
vided in the act, by an additional 1 percent of pay 


rates under title IX, however, reached their maxi- 
mum in 1938. 

Tax collections under title VIII are much 
greater than under title IX. This difference is 
due in part to the wider coverage of title VIII, 
and, even more, to the offset provisions of title 
IX which reduce the Federal tax rate to three- 
tenths of 1 percent. Taxes received in July and 
August totaled $126.4 million under title VIII, 
and only $10.4 million under title IX. These 
figures appear in table 3, which shows tax collec- 
tions according to internal revenue collection 
districts. 

Receipts under title VIII in August, as reported 
in the Daily Treasury Statement, were substan- 
tially above those in July. The increase from 
$28,774,558.76 in July to $97,769,009.91 in 
August is attributable mainly to the fact that 





rolls each 3 years starting with 1940. The tax taxes paid late in July, which were based on pay 
Table 1.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total governmental receipts, expendi- 


tures, and debt, totals for fiscal years ended June 30, 1936, June 30, 1937, and June 30, 1938, and by months, 
July 1937-August 1938 









































































































































3a {In millions of dollars} 
Receipts of the Expenditures * of the Federa! 
Federal Government Government Amount of and changes in public debt 
Under the Monthly changes (+) or (— 
on * tented Amount of public debt 4 public debt (-) 
Excess 
Taxes receipts| Gen l wens HRCaRE:: 
ae and under —— isis fund | Social secu- | Social secu- 
Total,| the | ay qa oo en bal- | rity issues rity issues 
sons! Soci" | other | T#! | states | fers | other} (—) | 82° Exclu-|  r— Exclu- for— 
ar ay and to old- sani sive of sive of 
ad- | agere- ota socia. | Total | social | 
Act! minis- | serve secu hy security Ro ys 3 
— aint issues | serve | ment Issues | serve | ment 
nse ac- trust ac- | trust 
pe count | fund count | fund 
a Fen eae prom, ee New _| Lan 
Total, 1935-36... $4, 116|_._.__. $4, 116| $8, 477 ii $8, 449 —$4, 361| +$840| $33,779] $33, 760)... ___. $19|+$5, 078) +85, 059|..... | +$19 
= ———_—— nen pee SS | = — | = ss 
Total, 1936-37...) 5,294) $252} 5,042) 8,001 183} $265| 7,553] —2,707| —128| 36,425) 35,846) $267) 312] +2, 646) +2, 086 +$267| +293 
t —_—_—_—_ SSS obE—=—TT———_—S | = = | << SS FE SSS _ ss 
Total, 1937-38...| 6, 242 604; 5,638) 7,701 291 387; 7,023 —1, 459) — 338) 37, 165] 35, 631] 662} 873) +740) —215| +395; +560 
409} = 53} 356) 659 29, 42} «= 588) | —250| +85] 36,716) 36,067) 308) 341; +201] +221| +41) +29 
453 60) 393) 556 17 41 498 —103| +263) 37,045) 36, 286 349) 410 +329 +219} +41) +60 
788 50} 738) 681 10 41| 630} +107| —43| 36,875) 36,027} 390) 458) —170| -—250| +41) +48 
333 52 281 615 40 41 534] —282| —184| 36,956) 36,020, 431 496 +81) +2} +41) +38 
327 36 291 542 31 41 470 —215 — 68) 37,094) 36, 048 472 574 +138) +19 +41 +78 
865 69 796 730 13 43 674 +135) +365) 37,279) 36,141 513 625 +185 +93 +41 +51 
335 57 278 566 45 41 480 —Bl —23| 37,453) 36, 250) 554 649 tin| +109) +41 +24 
349 80 269 512 18 41 453 — 163 +25| 37,633) 36, 304| 595 734 +180 +54) +41 +85 
959 3} 956) 759 9} 43} 707} ++200| +166| 37,556] 36,176] 636] 744) —77| 128) +41| +10 
273 33 240 686 32 ll 643 —413| —451| 37,510) 36, 122) 647 741 — 46) —54 +11 -3 
375 105 270 575 22 2 551 —200) 122) 37,422) 35, 949) 647 826 —88| —173) 0 +85 
774 5 769 821 24 0 797 —47 —351| 37, 165) 35, 631) bed 872) — 257) —318) +15) +46 
Total, 1938-39 | | | | 
to Aug. 31..-.- 798 137 661) 1, 445 72 76| 1,297 —647 +44) 37,593) 35, 906) 733 954 +428 +275 +71 +82 
| } |-_—_ —_- | —_—__—. 
|S I FT a 311 31 280 762 40 38 684| —451| —100| 37,191) 35, 619) 700 872 +26) —12} +38 0 
eee 487, 106 381| 683 32 38) 613) —196 +144] 37, 593) 35, 906) 733) 954 +402| +287; +33) +82 














1 Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act. These data are from the Daily Treasury Statements and therefore are different 
from the tax collections in table 3 which are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 
* Exclusive of public debt retirement. On a checks-paid basis, i. e., checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 
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rolls for the preceding quarter, were not reflected 
in the accounting figures until August. Tax col- 
lections in each of the first 2 months of the pre- 
vious quarter were about the same as those in 
July and August. It is evident that there is a 
regularity of movement in collections within 
quarters, with the heaviest collections occurring 
during the second month. 

Tax collection figures should be used with 
caution. Because of the change in regulations 
which became effective January 1, 1938, a com- 
parison between collections under title VIII in 
July and August 1938 and those for the same 
period in 1937 would not be valid. The new 
regulation provided that taxes previously payable 
monthly on the basis of pay rolls of the preceding 
month should be payable quarterly—in April, 
July, October, and January—and should be based 
on pay rolls of the preceding quarter. 


The taxes collected under title [IX in July and 
August amounted to $2.6 million and $8.0 million, 
respectively. These amounts are approximately 
the same as tax payments under title [X for the 
same months in the previous fiscal year but are 
substantially below those in the earlier months of 
the calendar year 1938. The major portion of 
title LX taxes are paid in the first few months of 
the calendar year following the end of the pay- 
roll year. However, some receipts continue to 
flow in throughout the year, since under the act 
employers may elect to pay taxes in quarterly 
installments. 

Social security issues for the old-age reserve 
account may be seen in table 1. During August 
special 3-percent Treasury notes in the amount of 
$33 million were acquired by the account. The 
difference between this amount and the $38 
million transferred to the account, as shown,in 


Table 2.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal year 1937-38, and for 
the fiscal year 1938-39 as of Aug. 31, 1938 ' 






































Fiscal year 1937-38 Fiscal year 1938-39 
_ E di E di 
Appropriations ? Tone 3, 1988 ¥ | Appropriations ? Ane 3 1088S 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 
Social Security Board: Salaries and expenses, and wage records..................- $10, 500, 000. 00 $19, 613, 584. 38 $22, 300, 000. 00 $3, 727, 574. 18 
Department of Commerce (Bureau of the Census): Salaries and expenses........- 25, 000. 00 8, 513. 70 80, 000. 00 1, 745. 86 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): Salaries and expenses. -_............ 306, 000. 00 336, 379. 18 320, 000. 00 309. 04 
TOtek, SRIIIIRINNO CIEE cicctinccocuctendatccceoccssestantncsnseuinn 10, 831, 000. 00 19, 958, 477. 26 22, 700, 000. 00 3, 783, 629. 08 
GRANTs TO STATES 
Social Security Board: 
SD IIIT... 2:2: cerioigeseiebesiomsal ata nena ahicaachidialgdintnitinieamdam aaa 4 166, 500, 000. 00 182, 198, 734. 35 214, 000, 000. 00 43, 424, 496. 32 
Unemployment compensation administration -................-........-....- 5 22, 500, 000. 00 # 41,910, 919. 49 40, 000, 000. 00 13, 787, 219. 05 
NN REED EE ES OLE EES 4 24, 900, 000. 00 25, 498, 282. 01 45, 000, 000. 00 6, 791, 983. 44 
Be Ee Ge EE ocntnkccsccedzochedbinddsceinbcdsdenesthetmaeaaaee 4 5, 200, 000. 00 5, 161, 249. 06 8, 000, 000. 00 1, 060, 684. 44 
eee, GN Geel UNI, 6s ddictidccscnccctcsensdsstastdiieene 219, 100, 000. 00 254, 769, 184. 91 307, 000, 000. 00 65, 064, 383. 25 
Department of Labor (Children’s Bureau): 
RUPTIED GI GORE GENUINE: ccccccnccccccdédsecsnccsesasecessinneueeel 3, 700, 000. 00 3, 775, 545. 57 3, 700, 000. 00 943, 632. 63 
ee Ey SSE SS 2, 800, 000. 00 2, 601, 940. 82 2, 800, 000. 00 750, 730. 99 
EIU EII Lc cecnccccninéassveticntneditntinasesseasaunaal 1, 475, 000. 00 1, 365, 749. 56 1, 500, 000. 00 345, 238. 56 
Tetek, Tismertentt OF TAR... nncnccccccccgntissetaasinlnbecssccsimiain 7, 975, 000. 00 7, 833, 235. 95 8, 000, 000. 00 2, 039, 602. 18 
Treasury Department (Public Health Service): Public-health work_............- 8, 000, 000. 00 8, 892, 079. 88 8, 000, 000. 00 1, 438, 600. 88 
OE, SS 00 BN vc cccccccckéntscdcctipbidttinketintetinemeeaee 235, 075, 000. 00 271, 494, 500. 74 323, 000, 000. 00 68, 542, 586. 31 
Old-age reserve account (general fund) 7...................-.-...------2--- 2 e nee 500, 000, 000. 00 387, 900, 000. 00 360, 000, 000. 00 76, 000, 000. 00 
NE NEE eS a eee 745, 906, 000. 00 678, 452, 978. 00 705, 700, 000. 00 148, 326. 215. 39 

















1 This table follows the form used by the Treasury Department in re 
Act. Certain funds apProp 
for the same purposes. Th 


rting appropriations and expenditures pursuant to the provisions of the Social Securit 
riated pursuant to the act are not included here, because the Treasury does not segregate these funds from other funds appropria 

is is true of funds for vocational rehabilitation, for which there was appropriated $1,800,000 for the fiscal year 1937-38 an 
for the fiscal year 1938-39 for grants to the States, and $95,000 for 1937-38 and $104,650 for 1938-39 for administration. 


$1,800,000 


The U. 8. Public Health Service received 


eporitens of $1,600,000 for 1937-38 and $1,600,000 for 1938-39 for research and administration, in addition to the sums for grants to the States shown in this 
table. 


? Excluding unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 
+ On a checks-paid basis. 


4 After transfer of funds to old-age assistance from appropriations for aid to dependent children and aid to the blind. 


§ Including additional appropriation of $3.5 million approved May 25, 1938 
* Includes grants by the 
tion program. 


ial Security Board to States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment compensa- 


1 For a statement of the reserve fund status as of Aug. 31, 1938 (showing payments made and interest credited), see table 4. 
Source: U. 8. Treasury Department: Appropriations from the Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, expenditures from the Daily Treasury 


Statement. 
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table 4, represents deposits of $5 million held by Table 5 shows the changes occurring in the 
the disbursing officer for benefit payments. unemployment trust fund. Although withdrawals 
Claims totaling $826,495.23 were paid during the from the fund in July exceeded deposits by 3.2 
month out of these funds. The increase in percent, contributions deposited in August were 
deposits with the disbursing officer is indicated in 160.9 percent greater than withdrawals during 
the last column of table 4. the same month. Contributions deposited in 


Table 3.—Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act, by internal revenue collection 
districts, fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, and cumulative to Aug. 31, 1938! 


{In thousands of dollars] 





















































: : ‘ 7 Collections in the fiscal year 1938-39 Cumulative collections to 
Collections in the fiscal year 1937-38 to Aug. 31, 1938 Aug. 31, 1938 
Internal revenue collection districts in— wien ie 
otal, titles} ,, : 7 : Total, titles A . , Total, titles} ,, ‘ ‘ 
7 Under title | Under title | *, >" Under title | Under title | *,,.77 Under title | Under title 
Viti end | vini® x! | Villend | °'vii' xs | Veh ees | vie IX! 
MEIER A ge ate ee $600, 678.0 | $510, 550.6 | $90, 127.3 | $136, 838.1 | $126, 406.5 | $10, 431.6 | $993, 697.2 | $835, 298. 5 $158, 398.8 
ESL AES A ee 4, 149.9 3, 646. 6 503. 3 925. 5 877.1 48.4 6, 723.4 5, 943. 9 779.5 
Ea a a eae 988. 4 898. 6 89.9 223. 3 220. 6 2.6 1, 624. 4 1, 485. 9 138.5 
i a ree 1, 669. 2 1, 373.3 295. 9 334. 1 308. 0 26. 1 2, 888. 8 2, 190.0 698. 8 
Oatmornia (2 districts)......................- 34, 706. 8 30, 970. 5 3, 736. 3 8, 614.3 8, 333. 0 281.3 56, 631. 1 50, 726. 5 5, 904.6 
a 3, 505. 1 3, 137.5 367. 6 778. 1 743.9 34. 2 5, 567.0 4, 990. 3 576.7 
a 11, 456. 5 10, 019. 2 1, 437.3 2, 600. 9 2, 475.8 125. 2 18, 854. 9 16, 598. 1 2, 256.7 
SES aa a 3, 407.9 2, 840. 3 7.6 774.0 680. 0 94.0 5, 780. 6 4, 650. 2 1, 130.5 
EEE EE aa Sa ae 4, 027.9 3, 288. 3 739. 6 911.8 888. 7 23. 1 7, 300. 6 5, 574.9 ne 
| tM Raa 5, 937.9 4, 674.3 1, 263. 6 1, 440. 2 1, 243. 5 196.7 10, 807. 5 7, 893. 0 2,914.5 
SS aa 1, 203. 1 973. 6 229. 5 262. 6 257. 2 5.4 2, 168. 0 1, 612.0 556.0 
gS Sa cancencecn 1, 063. 1 964. 2 98.9 227.4 225.3 2% 1, 682. 0 1, 530.0 152.0 
"ae wane 61, 001.8 47, 840.0 13, 161.8 13, 080. 4 12, 080. 1 1, 000. 4 106, 376.9 78, 896. 3 27, 480.6 
aa --| 10,020.9 8, 927.1 , 093. 8 2, 326. 8 2, 251.4 75.3 16, 499. 6 14, 811.1 1, 688. 4 
5, 009. 3 4, 510.9 498. 4 1, 222. 5 1, 195. 5 27.1 8, 186. 2 7, 351. 2 835.0 
3, 192. 1 2, 430. 0 762. 1 686. 6 629.4 57.2 5, 619. 1 3, 992. 3 | 1, 626.9 
4, 573.3 3, 884. 3 689. 1 1, 025. 0 951.0 74.0 7, 420.6 6284.5) 11361 
4, 152.1 3, 687. 6 464. 5 1, 020. 6 994.9 25. 6 6, 764.5 6, 049. 0 715.5 
2, 342.0 2, 099. 2 242.8 524. 6 511.6 13.1 3, 756. 5 3, 396. 5 360. 0 
10, 357. 1 8, 813.3 1, 543.8 2, 529. 4 2, 362. 5 166.9 17, 057. 2 14, 597. 6 2, 459.6 
26, 044. 4 22, 882. 8 3, 161.6 5, 968. 2 5, 683. 9 234.3 42, 931.8 37, 922.3 5, 009. 6 
ISAT EE ane er aa 36, 955. 6 33, 023. 0 3, 932. 7 7, 112.5 6, 531. 2 581.4 58, 182. 6 51, 906. 7 6, 275.9 
Te aa 8, 999. 5 7, 615.7 1, 383. 8 2, 102. 1 2,013.3 88.8 14, 804. 1 12, 418.7 2, 385. 4 
Sa aaa EEE 3 1, 356. 1 1, 233. 2 122.9 312.1 309. 8 2.3 2, 147.5 1, 969. 5 178.1 
nna arewrenes)........................ 17, 224. 0 13, 141.1 4, 082.9 3, 814.0 3, 551.5 262. 5 30, 441.8 22, 048. 2 8, 393.7 
SERS Oe aaa aaa 1, 147.9 953. 2 194.7 248. 5 236. 7 11.8 1, 966. 9 1, 517.6 449.3 
en oc cmee 3, 185. 2 2, 412. 2 773.0 715.6 650. 3 65. 3 5, 564. 4 3,918.0 1, 646.4 
SONS SE SaaS a 697.6 586. 0 111.5 94. 6 86. 6 8.0 1, 202. 0 959. 2 242.8 
ES ae 1, 489. 1 1, 349. 4 139. 6 367.7 355. 4 12.3 2, 488. 1 2, 271.2 216.9 
New Jersey (2 districts)_.............._____ 20, 841.7 18, 508. 2 2, 333. 6 5, 012.0 4,721.9 290. 1 33, 436. 1 29, 705. 1 3, 730.9 
ae 591.5 547.4 44.1 136. 2 135. 2 .9 943. 0 879. 2 63.8 
New York (6 districts)...._...____- wegen 136, 414.3 109, 763. 0 26, 651.3 32, 936.3 28, 494. 4 4,441.8 225, 821. 4 181, 473. 6 44, 347.8 
eae 6, 599. 4 5, 856. 8 742.6 1, 546. 4 1, 476. 6 69. 7 10, 795. 3 9, 614.6 1, 180.7 
RRS SND eae ae 508. 9 445.6 63.3 123.8 119.8 4.0 909. 0 731.9 177.1 
ae eae 39, 975. 0 35, 265. 0 4, 710.0 8, 469.0 8, 007.0 462. 1 65, 059. 6 57, 634. 1 7, 425.5 
i ES ae , 643. 6 5, 049.0 594.5 1, 343. 4 1, 291.0 52.4 9, 144.2 8, 123.8 1, 020. 5 
Cee nncidéonce 3, 697. 6 3, 304. 2 393. 3 862. 7 838. 6 24.1 5, 962. 8 5, 336. 9 625.9 
Pennsylvania (3 districts)_.............____- 57, 629. 1 51, 119.7 6, 509. 4 12, 625. 1 11, 908. 8 716.3 93, 709. 5 83, 435.7 | 10, 273.7 
OTE SE a 3, 871.4 3, 838. 2 33. 2 835.7 | 835. 6 1] 6, 430. 0 6, 148. 4 281.6 
ES aE sittin 2, 760.9 2, 574.4 186. 5 599.6 | 559. 9 39.7 4, 407.1 4, 067.6 339.5 
Ee 550. 9 542.3 8.6 134.8 134. 1 .8 904. 0 869. 2 34.8 
a oe ecu 5, 219. 6 4, 552.8 666. 8 1, 174.9 1, 144. 4 30. 5 8, 498. 0 7, 467.6 1, 030.3 
EES Sea es 13, 830. 5 12, 370. 5 1, 460. 0 3, 381.7 2, 954. 3 427.4 22, 091.0 19, 597.7 2, 493. 2 
| ESE Eee 1, 362. 7 1, 230. 4 132.3 306. 3 302. 0 4.3 2, 212.0 1, 995. 3 216.7 
SEE ea ; 955. 3 849.7 105. 7 222. 2 215.0 72 1, 562. 7 1, 402. 2 140. 4 
SAE re eee ee 7 5, 461.6 4, 753. 9 707.8 1, 308. 5 | 1, 256. 1 52.4 8, 920. 1 7, 764.3 1, 155.8 
Washington (including Alaska).........____ 7, 354. 6 6,015. 3 1, 339. 3 1, 543. 2 | 1, 475.0 68. 2 12, 754. 4 9, 595. 9 3, 158.6 
ER 5, 107.5 4, 583. 6 523.9 1, 078. 8 | 1, 028. 8 50. 0 8, 236. 2 7, 442. 4 793. 8 
Bie A ER ya 11, 874.3 10, 730. 6 1, 143.7 2, 833. 5 2, 742.6 91.0 19, 484. 7 17, 740. 5 1, 744.3 
ES ea ea 563. 9 474.9 89. 1 120.6 | 117.2 3.5 | 978.0 768. 0 210. 1 





i These data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore are slightly different from 


the tax figures shown in table 1, which are based on Daily Treasury Statements. The amounts listed in this table represent collections made in the internal 
revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered into the U. 8. Treasury. An amount received by a particular district does not necessarily 
represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the State in which that district is located. 

3 “Taxes with respect toemployment.”” Effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in sec. 811 of the Social Security Act, payable by 
both employer and employee. 

* “Tax on employers of 8 or more.”’ Effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in sec. 907 of the Social Security Act, payable by 
employers only. é sums here recorded represent taxes paid after deduction of credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds in States having 
unemployment ———— laws certified for the taxable year by the Social Security Board. During part of the period to which these figures apply, employers 
were not able to claim these credits in some States whose unemployment compensation laws had not yet been certified by the Social Security Board. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits, 


Social Security 





August were treble those in July. The large 
excess of contributions deposited over withdrawals 
in August is primarily attributable to the increase 
in tax collections. More than half the States are 
collecting taxes on a quarterly rather than on a 
monthly basis, thereby causing irregularity from 
month to month in the amount of contributions 
deposited by the States with the Treasury. 
From January 1936 through August 1938, as 
shown in chart II, the balance in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund rose each month, with the excep- 
tion of July 1938. If in the future additional 
States shift from a monthly to a quarterly collec- 
tion basis, the fluctuations in the fund from month 
to month may become even more marked. The 
general trend of the balances over the quarterly 
periods has been upward. Withdrawals from the 
fund will increase with the payment of benefits by 
21 additional States in which benefits will become 
payable before the close of this fiscal year. 
Because of the excess of withdrawals over de- 
posits in July, there was no change during that 
month in the amount of special certificates held 
by the unemployment trust fund. In August, 
however, the amount of certificates issued to the 
trust fund increased by $82 million. As is indi- 
cated in table 1, the total increase in Government 


obligations held by the unemployment trust fund 
in the first 2 months of the fiscal year exceeded 
the increase in the amount of obligations held by 
the old-age reserve account. The total balance 


Chart II.—Balance in the unemployment trust fund as 
of the end of each month, January 1936-August 1938 
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Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of 
Accounts and Deposits. 


in the unemployment trust fund at the end of 
August (according to data in the Daily Treasury 
Statements) amounted to $962,382,062.14, of 
which $954 million was invested in 2%-percent 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness, and $8,382,- 


Table 4.—Status of the old-age reserve account, by months, January 1937-August 1938 









































3-percent De ts with 
A — a Interest re- special disbursing Benefit o—_ with 
Year and month balance on first | ‘To; Aa. = ceived by Treasury officer for seen mF 
of month: | Priatio account notes ac- benefit pay- | P@y™ ren 
| account quired ments of month 
1937 | 
January. ineebaniiinedinediibamaaal $265, 000,000.00 | $45, 000, $45, 000, 000 $0. 00 $0. 00 
February 220, 000, 000. 00 | 45, 100, 45, 000, 000 .00 100, 000. 00 
su: dit alte dine mon heitssstihesecegnilettad eaaeiaaaane 174, 900, 000. 00 45, 000, 45, 000, 000 -00 100, 000. 00 
EPS NEES See Ses EF 129, 900,000.00 | 45,000, 45, 000, 000 |. 229. 79 99, 770. 21 
May... 84, 900, 000. 00 45, 000, 45, 000, 000 7, 065. 20 92, 705. 01 
June....- 39, 900,000.00 | 39, 900, 42, 100, 000 |.... 19, 674. 36 73, 030. 65 
SaaS 500, 000, 000. 00 42, 000, 41, 000,000 | 21,061, 810. 97 46, 357. 05 1, 088, 484. 57 
2 acts egdvenennenctilcaene tale taiadeaaialel 458, 000, 000. 00 41, 000, Gh GE dsecdcciencencthia 108, 080. 84 980, 403. 73 
Re ee ee nN EET 417, 000,000.00 | 41,000,000 8) aaa 99, 472. 23 880, 931. 50 
October.......... 376, 000, 000. 00 41, 000, 000 4h, GR Wisntidnctccsmsaa 169, 348. 62 711, 582. 88 
November. - - -- 335, 000,000.00 | 41, 000, 000 60 GEE Biccditiinmnnotewihel 263, 972. 69 447, 610. 19 
December... 294, 000,000.00 | 43,000,000 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 302, 274. 87 2, 145, 335. 32 
| 
1938 
January .. eiiel 251, 000, 000. 00 tt ae AR EEE 581, 004. 99 1, 564, 330. 33 
February 210, 000, 000. 00 Gi, GEE Bhecinccactenaneds RR Eee 602, 215. 64 962, 114. 69 
ll iduicsksthinssaiahubsekastedsianeaanaal 169, 000,000.00 | 43,000,000 |------ 2 41,000,000 | 2, 000,000.00 | 736,132.95 | 2, 225, 981. 74 
IN. sicinikintsttenenGeuaie aaldenethaeieaide 126, 000,000.00 | 10,800,000 |...............-. 10, 800, 000 3 —23.35 841, 022. 47 1, 384, 935. 92 
NN ii ain a Siete veehasnedsedabeeeededon 115, 200, 023. 35 | 2, 200, lithineestichdcheaiicaictial i 0 | 32,199, 921.36 823, 297. 05 2, 761, 560. 23 
aSseaa 113, 000, 101. 99 15, 412, 232. 89 15, 400, 000 3 —56. 56 830, 883. 47 1, 930, 620. 20 
SET eR eS Se 473, 012, 391. 44 _. 4 } ees 38, 000, 000 3 —134. 05 779, 513. 08 1, 150, 973. 07 
August... 435, 012, 525. 49 | q | ee eee 33, 000,000 | #4 4, 999, 733. 27 826, 495. 23 5, 324, 211. 11 
CNIS 60 BUR: The ncentcntinncocsaun 397, 012, 792. 22 728, 000, 000 17, 674, 043. 86 | 733, 300, 000 12, 361, 251. 64 | 7, 087, 040. 53 5, 324, 211. 11 





1 On the books of the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department. 


$265 million was appropriated to the old-age reserve account for 


the fiscal year 1936-37, $500 million for the fiscal year 1937-38, and $360 million for the fiscal year 1938-39. See footnote 3 for explanation of additions to appro- 


priation. 


4 $61,810.97 of the interest earned during the first 6 months was held as an appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to the 


disbursing officer. 


§ Collections of improper payments made to claimants have been deducted and transferred to the appropriation. 
Source: Computed from data furnished by the Daily Treasury Statements. 
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062.14 represented the cash balance in the dis- | unemployment trust fund. The amount returned 
bursing account. At the end of August 1938, the to each State is shown on page 78 of the July 
balance in the fund exceeded that of August 31, Bulletin. 

1937, by $543,348,124.10, representing an increase A marked change occurred in the public debt 
of 129.7 percent. A part of this increase resulted in July and August 1938. Toward the end of 
from the refunds of title [X taxes, amounting to July the impact of the 1938-39 budget was re- 
$40,561,886.43, made to 13 States, Alaska, and __ flected in a rise in the gross public debt which had 
Hawaii, in accordance with the provisions of the _ been decreasing steadily from the peak of $37.6 
Second Deficiency Appropriation Act. These re- billion reached in February 1938. If social secu- 
funds were deposited to the State accounts in the _rity issues are excluded, there was a net reduction 





Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund as of Aug. 31, 1938 






























































4 Fiscal year 1937-38 | Fiscal year 1938-39 3 
Contri- 
butions 
State oma oe | Contributions | Withdraw- 
on ~ 7 Balance as of | Contributions Interest Withdraw- | Balance as of deposited als July 1- | Balance as of 
pay | June 30, 1937 deposited credited als ? June 30, 1938 July 1-Aug. Aug. 31, | Aud. 31, 1938 
rolls for '— 31, 1938 1938 
| SES Seen $313, 602, 561. 52 |$748, 813, 895. 53 |$15, 172, 022. 11 |$195, 720, 000 |$881, 868, 479. 16 13169, 783, 118.43 |$92, 620,000 |$959, 031, 597. 59 
j}—— j———— ——_- } ——__ -__—_—_| — $$$. 
I rnc mcm an 1936 4, 911, 753. 12 6, 627, 909. 79 184, 428. 43 4, 250, 000 | 7, 474, 091. 34 1, 680, 568.77 | 2, 250, 000 6, 904, 660. 11 
RE ef eee ees 498, 958. 23 So Rr 502, 581. 59 76, 370. 60 578, 952. 19 
TTT 1936 930, 784. 65 1, 815, 356. 24 39, 169. 71 1, 200,000 | 1, 585, 310. 60 500, 000. 00 275, 000 1, 810, 310. 60 
Set 1937 “ee al 3, 575, 206. 47 40, 550. 14 |__.- | 3,615, 756.61 | 709, 243. 39 | 4, 3: 
4 Shae 1936 | 27, 909,344.34 63, 495, 000. 00 1, 470, 081. 18 12, 200,000 | 80, 674, 425. 52 | 18, 301,628.64 | 5,300, 000 03, 6 
1936 | 2,309,943. 41 4, 035, 587. 42 109, 492. 72 |..-- 6, 455,023.55 | 1, 135,978. 82 | 7, 54 
Connecticut _........- 1936 8, 446,814.60 | 12, 153, 000. 00 308, 356. 68 8, 250, 000 12, 658, 171. 28 3, 560,000.00 | 2, 500, 000 3, 
| SE Bee} Ecsanscobe . 2, 801, 683. 16 956. OO 1... | 2,823, 400.15 | 498, 631.31 |... 3, 3: 
District of Columbia__- 1936 3, 528, 047. 77 5, 177, 939. 64 141, 647. 08 825, 000 8, 022, 634. 49 958, 762. 06 300, 000 8, 6) 
ie ea | eee 6, 995, 820. 77 _ i 2) eee 7, 053, 527. 95 1, 300, 000. 00 |....-. 8, 2 
illest thine a 7 eae 10, 767, 192. 82 kh es 10, 859, 097. 99 1, 100, 000. 00 
A 1937 ane sae 2, 148, 587. 76 16, 078. 28 2, 164, 616. 04 | 371, 472. 61 | 
TT 1936 904, 010. 47 1, 596, 933. 38 44, 153. 01 2, 545, 096. 86 | 456, 520.81 | 
Sa a pcveceal See 464A, 422. 54 |___- 84, 778, 436.35 | 15, 500, 000. 00 ; 
aS 1936 14, 058, 452.89 | 15, 135, 803. 50 544, 966. 71 2, 500,000 | 27, 239,223.10 | 3,837,106.78 | 5, 500, 000 
ei bs 1936 2, 756, 610. 16 7, 000, 000. 00 163, 112. 59 |.-- | 9,919,722.75 | 1, 400,000.00 | 750, 000 
a 1937 MS 7, 122, 280. 08 78, 795. 48 |-- | 7'901;075.51 | 1,349, 790. 80 | 
(RT 1936 2, 510, 459. 81 | 10, 682, 000. 00 219, 047.99 |---- 13, 411, 507.80 | 2, 250, 000. GO | | 15,661, 
Louisiana........._- hee 1936 3, 824, 169. 43 7, 475, 009. 00 176, 949.09 1,750,000 | 9, 726, 118. 52 | 1, 450, 000. 00 | 825, 000 10, 351, 118. §2 
OA 1936 1, 860, 889. 88 3, 050, 000. 00 72, 428. 21 2,700,000 | 2, 283,318.09 | 900, 000. 60 | 800, 000 2, 383, 318. 09 
} 
0 1936 3, 016, 919. 51 9, 800,000.00 | 181, 963. 59 6, 300, 000 6, 698, 883. 10 2, 750, 000. 00 2,000,000 | 7, 448, 883. 10 
Massachusetts_--.___.. 1936 18, 869, 145.19 | 39, 300, 000. 00 888, 931.07 | 15,000,000 | 44, 058, 076. 26 10, 600, 000. 00 6, 000,000 | 48, 658, 076. 26 
GRR 1936 13, 131, 614.88 | 47, 986, 260.15 915, 648, 11 |---- 62, 033, 523. 14 5, 472, 630. 29 | 15,000,000 | 52, 506, 153. 43 
Sa 1936 4, 729, 730.48 | 11, 700, 000. 00 931, 688. 86 5, 500,000 | 11, 161, 419. 34 2, 350, 000. 00 1,000,000 | 12, 511, 419.34 
Mississippi-__-......._- 1936 1, 146, 582. 13 2, 107, 596. 67 53, 114. 26 650,000 | 2, 657, 293. OF 386, 000. 00 | 400, 000 2, 643, 293. 06 
SS 1937 jaaepenabouse | 24, 004, 668. 20 148, 029. 36 |------ 24, 242,697.56 | 4,300,000. 00 |-. | 28, 542, 607. 56 
Sea 1937 » ‘ | 3,050, 697. 20 33, 037. 21 | 3,083, 734. 41 | 700, 000. 00 | | 3, 783, 734. 41 
RTE 1937 ae | 4,801, 135. 90 37, 823. 51 |---- | 4,838,959. 41 | 954, 000. 00 | | 5, 792, 959. 41 
RT 1937 1, 028, 946. 31 12, 084. 56 |-- | 1, 041, 030. 87 | 217, 009. 45 | | 1, 258, 040. 32 
New Hampshire._.-___. 1936 2, 300, 138.55 | 3, 054, 871. 43 86, 463.48 | 2,070, 000 3, 371, 473. 46 | 430, 148. 27 | 540, 000 3, 261, 621. 73 
| | } | | 
New Jersey.........__. 1936 16, 635,414.88 | 27, 176, 000. 00 722, 521.95 |..---- . 44, 533, 936.83 | 9, 905,000.00 |. | 54, 438, 936. 83 
A ae 1936 | 975, 000. 00 28, 701.88 |_--- | 1, 657, 860. 92 | 350, 000. 00 | | 2 007, 860. 92 
4 ae 1936 90, 800, 000. 00 2 184, 508. 42 50,000,000 | 99, 647, 681. 06 30, 270, 000.00 | 18,000,000 | 111, 917, 681.06 
North Carolina___..__- 1936 , 855. 8, 255, 000. 00 ” 206, 087. 64 5, 575, 000 | 3 | 1, 740,000.00 | 2, 725,000 | 
North Dakota___...__. 1937 “ : 1, 263, 116. 11 13, 135. 64 |...--- 5 | 150, 000. 00 | 
SE RRR 1936 17, 119, 822.46 | 52, 102, 364.27 | 1. 173. 458.70 | : 6, 029, 322. 58 | 
Oklahoma--..-___..... 1936 3, 527, 980. 14 6, 030, 000. 00 154, 611. 72 | 5 | 1, 125, 000. 00 
"ae 1936 3, 351, 206. 64 5, 184, 881. 46 119, 389. 84 | 4, 000, 000 | 1, 028, 583. 50 900, 000 | 
Pennsylvania__.._....- 1936 38, 004, 190. 67 65, 522, 000. 00 1, 527, 735. 83 38, 500, 000 | 17,049, 000. 00 17, 000, 000 | 
Rhode Island__.._.____ 1936 4, 505, 597. 43 7, 207, 179. 25 155, 046. 86 6, 800, 000 | | 1,315, 724. 81 1, 300, 000 | 
South Carolina__._.._. 1936 2, 517, 695. 89 3, 525, 000. 00 103, 101.08 |_-- | 6, 145, 796. 97 650, 000. 00 200, 000 
South Dakota________- 1936 473, 367. 73 870, 000. 00 4s ho 1, 367, 040. 50 270, 000. 00 |... | . 
SIN, x oh casdieuininc 1936 3, 818, 051. 16 6, 620, 000. 00 158, 400.99 | 3,500,000 7, 096, 452. 15 1, 930, 000. 00 1, 500, 000 7, 526, 452. 15 
ee 1936 10, 658, 749.45 | 18, 810, 000. 00 462, 744. 10 4, 200,000 | 25, 731,493.55 | 3, 385,000.00 | 1,700,000 | 27,416, 493. 55 
 - 2 aa eas 1936 1, 122, 597. 42 2, 190, 000. 00 48, 291. 01 1,725,000 | 1, 635, 888. 43 590, 000. 00 405, 000 1, 820, 888. 43 
Vermont.........._- au 1936 660, 644. 80 1, 273, 729. 43 29, 270. 81 575,000 | 1, 388, 645. 04 258, 957. 14 100, 000 1, 547, 602. 18 
. | ee 1936 4, 321, 153. 45 7, 475, 000. 00 183, 336. 92 2, 950, 000 9, 029, 490. 37 2, 300, 000.00 | 1, 750, 000 9, 579, 490. 37 
Washington___....___- 2 a ----| 12,975, 602. 61 Te | 13, 110, 347. 04 1, 400, 000. 00 ‘i 14, 510, 347. 04 
West Virginia._......._ 1936 3, 612, 222.38 | 10,078, 000. 00 176, 815. 21 8,600,000 | 5, 267, 037. 59 1, 334,000.00 | 1,950, 000 4, 651, 037. 59 
SE 1934 23, 258, 176.35 | 15, 406, 155. 72 709, 282. 27 6, 100,000 | 33, 273,614. 34 2, 871, 667.80 | 1,650,000 | 34, 495, 282. 14 
oe, AIS a RR 1, 632, 467.75 3, S * ) ee 1, 650, 237. 29 335, 000. 00 |....- 1, 985, 237. 29 








! Contributions payable under State unemployment compensation laws. Contributions from employers are collectible in all States; in addition, the fol- 
lowing States require employee contributions on wages earned: Alabama, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island. (Em- 
ployee contributions in Massachusetts have been suspended for the period July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939.) ’ 

2 Represents withdrawals since Jan. 1, 1938, except in the case of Wisconsin, which had withdrawn $2,250,000 previous to that date. 

3 Interest is credited at the end of each quarter of the fiscal year. 


Source: Computed from data furnished by the U. 8S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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of $12 million in the gross debt in July and an 
increase of $287 million in August. 

Although total Federal expenditures in July 
and August exceeded receipts by $647 million, 
the interest-bearing public debt rose $476 million, 
accounting for 73.6 percent of the excess of ex- 
penditures. Open market financing was largely 
in the form of Treasury bills, which increased 
almost $150 million between the first of July and 
the end of August. About 56 percent of the total 
change in the interest-bearing debt occurred be- 
cause of the issuance of special obligations to the 
various trust funds and Government agencies. 
Of the increase in the amount of special issues, 
the investments of the unemployment trust fund 
and old-age reserve account represent 57.3 per- 
cent. The investments of these funds, which are 
by far the largest of the Government trust funds, 
account for 4.6 percent of the total interest-bearing 
debt. 

Investments of the unemployment trust fund 
and old-age reserve account are restricted by law 
to direct obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment and obligations guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States. There are 
many reasons for the present tendency to invest 
the reserve exclusively in special issues of direct 
Government obligations. However, the volume 
and nature of securities other than special issues 
of direct obligations are of significance, since they 
are legal for investment of the two reserves. 

Obligations guaranteed as to principal and in- 
terest by the United States are a relatively new 
type of security, arising primarily out of the 
operations of independent Government agencies 
which have been authorized to issue such secu- 
rities as a means of financing their activities. The 
six agencies authorized to issue guaranteed obli- 
gations are incorporated organizations, namely, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The earning power of these agencies and the 
assets held by them represent the security for 
bonds or notes issued. At the end of July, $5,064 
million of guaranteed obligations were outstand- 
ing, representing the indebtedness of five of the 
six agencies, as follows: 
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Agency Amount 
Total. ...<<ctukntiianedal $5, 064, 340, 997 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. --- 510, 432, 667 
Commodity Credit Corporation _ ------- 206, 174, 000 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation_-_----- 2, 937, 356, 100 
Federal Housing Administration_-_-_-_---- 618, 330 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation.... 1, 409, 759, 900 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, which through 
July had not issued guaranteed obligations, ob- 
tained a loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in August using as collateral $2 
million of guaranteed obligations which the 
Authority issued. Each of the agencies may float 
obligations guaranteed as to interest and principal 
by the United States Government in excess of 
amounts at present outstanding. 

In August, for the first time in a year, business 
conditions, as reflected in the movements of 
various indexes, showed a definite improvement. 
Four preliminary estimates of the volume of 
unemployment indicate that unemployment in 
July was lower than in June. The Federal Re- 
serve Board index of factory employment, adjusted 
for seasonal variation, increased from 82.9 in July 
to 85.1 in August, and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index of factory pay rolls, unadjusted for 
seasonal variation, rose from 70.6 in July to 76.9 
in August. The index of employment in the 
durable-goods industries rose from 70.7 to 72.1 
in the same period, halting a decline which had 
lasted a year. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indexes of employment and pay rolls have been 
adjusted within the past month to coincide with 
the trends manifest in the reports of the Census 
of Manufactures of 1935. The Department of 
Commerce index of compensation of employees 
also indicated a rise. 

Other indexes moved in the same direction. 
The Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 
production, adjusted for seasonal variation, in- 
creased 5 points to 88, thus continuing the advance 
started last month and reaching the level of last 
November. This increase may be attributed 
largely to the rise in production in durable-goods 
industries. Steel production reached a higher 
percentage of capacity than in any of the preced- 
ing 9 months. Because the volume of durable- 
goods production serves as a good barometer of 
general economic conditions, this increase is of 
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Table 6.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in 
the fiscal year 1937-38 and in the fiscal year 1938-39 to Aug. 31, 1938 ' 


{In thousands of dollars} 

































































Fiscal year 1938-39 to Aug. 31, 1938 
Treasury 
Fiscal Social Security Board Department of Labor Depart- 
year, 1937- ment 
State 38, total 
pam | Son Nn 
gran . ploymen Materna ° 
om — Aid to | compensa- | and child- Ps a d & —_ Fubie 
Paid the blind| tion ad- health shildeer + noe me ealth 
ance children ministra- services 3 | Children services work ¢ 
tion ? 

Total, all participating States.___.._- $274, 956.9 |$65, 235.0 |$40, 208.0 | $6, 492.3 $964.5 | $14,079.3 $942.8 $781.5 $345.2 | $1, 421.3 
ESSN ang ce ee 2, 599.9 625. 6 212.5 $7.7 7.6 201.5 31.2 26.7 11.9 46.7 
| RT. RS i 252.8 73.5 45.4 () (5) 8.6 8.7 1.2 BR 8.9 
SER EEA ae Sea aaa 1, 417.3 441.5 237.8 53.8 9.9 93.8 14.2 12.1 6.2 13.7 

0 Boks Rh RS 1, 804.9 479.3 274.9 49.0 9.6 92.6 14.9 31.5 6.8 0 
a a le 25, 545.7 | 5,299.6 | 3,805.6 288. 5 186.8 887.5 23.1 54.9 5.8 47.4 
i Se ae 6,494.2] 1,576.1 | 1,373. 121.7 27.1 29.8 7.5 12.7 4.2 0 
i “ws” ae 3, 845.4 859. 4 393. 4 (5) (8) 427.5 11.7 2.2 3.7 2.8 

496.3 118.1 31.5 11.0 (5) 53.0 11.0 2.8 1.8 6.9 
1, 188.6 263. 3 88.9 39.7 5.7 105. 1 10.9 3.8 2.7 6.4 
2, 918.4 585.9 446.4 (7) 20. 2 60. 2 14.5 10.1 6.1 2.4 
2, 340. 6 758. 0 377.9 85.3 15.1 145.3 32.7 22.7 12.2 66.6 
498. 8 139.3 37.3 42.3 0 27.8 7.4 7.2 2.9 14.5 
1, 687.3 465. 1 285. 6 65.9 10.0 87.4 9.2 3.2 0 3.8 
14,977.1 | 2,617.9 | 2,286.5 (5) (5) 197. 1 35. 6 61.0 10.0 2.7 
8,072.2] 1,829.8 858. 7 300.9 | 51.3 534.3 12.9 18.6 13.4 39.8 
5,697.0 | 1,830.6] 1,526.0 @) | 39.4 193. 0 9.7 12.8 7.7 41.9 
2,192.8 | 1,038.3 688. 7 153. 6 23.6 97.7 22.7 17.7 4.8 29.4 
2, 844. 2 588. 3 406. 4 @) | 80.0 21.1 21.2 10.6 49.0 
3, 289. 2 959.0 418.4 232.1 | 11.9 224.3 23.5 (*) 10.5 38.3 
1, 452.7 636. 8 364. 8 49.7 47.5 140.3 8.5 5.1 5.0 16.0 
3,943.2} 8146] 3058| 173.2] 13.9 258. 9 18.2 11.9 6.4 26.2 
15, 083.4 | 4,227.1] 2,988.5 330. 8 | 35.3 775.3 18.4 19.1 1.7 58.0 
10, 128.7 | 3,461.6 | 2,007.9 277.3 | 17.4 | 1,061.8 20. 6 18. 1 1.5 56.9 
10, 578.8 | 1,968.9] 1,333.5 144.7 | 18.0 387.9 | 17.0 19.8 | 8.6 39.5 
1, 060. 1 390. 7 216. 1 @® | 94.8 | 24.0 | 4.0 6.4 45.4 
7,090.6 | 1,838.7] 1,456.9 169.2} (8) 155. 2 | 23.4 | 19.0 10. 1 0 
1, 840.6 551.4 412.8 63.6 | 0 29.7 | 11.2 | 12.4 4.5 17.1 
2, 877.2 866. 1 641.7 117.8 | 14.8 | 66. 2 | 5.6 | 13.1 6.9 0 
438. 2 97.5 61.7 ®m | & | 20. 6 | 11.9 | 5 2.8 0 
1,100.8| 1235] %—6 “wae | 97.3 | 8.3 3.9 | 2.9 1.7 
EF Rl 4,685.2 | 1,399.3 719.7 355. 4 | 20.7 | 212.8 | 21.8 13.6 | 5.4 49.9 
ST 729. 1 153. 4 51.3 27.3 | 3.4 24.0 | 16.0 10. 6 3.4 17.3 
Ga a 26,117.0 | 7,483.3 | 3,549.0 | 1,262.7 | 65.6 | 2,480.8 | 36. 6 21.0 9.3 58.2 
North Carolina_.........._____- God ances 3,295.4 | 1,034.9 452.8 144.0 | 41.6 | 275.9 | 38.0 24.1 11.4 47.9 
a 1, 088. 4 263. 2 206. 4 15.6 | o | 19. 2 | 8.3 8.4 5.3 0 
ESE 18, 575.8 | 1,902.5 1,309.8 139. 5 | 41.5 239.1 | 24.6 38.3 20.0 89.7 
aa aE 5, 788. 9 907.6 536. 2 114.3 | 38.4 | 146.8 | 26.7 | 16.6 | 13.6 15.0 
SS | 3,201.8 736.4 458. 2 48.8 | 15.9 | 186.9 | 10. 2 3.1 | 5.8 7.4 
a -| 24,139.6| 5,754.2} 3,054.2 675.0 | (5) 1, 804.0 60.3 27.0 | 17.5 116.2 
i “FE RE RS 1, 633. 6 430.1 181.9 33.9) () | 179.0 | 6.0 7.0 | 3.3 14.0 
ES SE 1, 729.8 792.7 436. 1 97.3 | 20.6 | 137. 2 28.6 15.3 | 8.5 49.0 
sd aan ennnnocnex 1, 541.4 584.4 528.1 (5) 3.7 | 19. 5 | 11.9 9.8 | 4.7 6.7 
cl ee 3, 080. 9 777.1 326. 6 143. 6 17.9 232.0 | 23.5 3.3 | 3.3 26.9 
RE 12, 841.6 | 2,261.5 1,646.4 6 | @® | 404.4 | 53. 2 48.8 | 16.2 92.5 
a | 2,570.6) = 758.4) 535.1 87.3 | 9.6 | 84.9 | 16.3 6.8 | 3.3 15.0 
cease 874. 2 191.2 84.7 6.8 | 3.7 | 69.1 | 9.0 4.4 3.9 9.5 
ae | 1,179.6 305. 2 (10) (i) =| (at) 222.7 | 23.7 17.6 10.8 30.4 
RE 6, 573.2 | 1,582.4 | 1,299.1 154. 1 48. 6 50.1 | 9.2 15.9 | 5.3 0 
SSS Se | 3, 594. 3 772.7 297. 5 103. 3 | 15.1 | 318.9 | 7.6 15.4 | 6.4 8.6 
I | 7,206.2} 1,484.2 879.9 206. 3 | 47.4 | 302.6 | 13.9 24.8 | 9.1 0 
SRT aaa RT | 663. 2 135. 1 71.4 13.9 5.6 | 34.5 | 2.8 .4 (8) 6.7 











1 Checks issued by the Treasury Department during the given periods for Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, not including Federal funds 
for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4, which are merged with other Federal funds provided for this purpose. For any given period, amounts reported 
in this table will differ from those reported in tables 7 and 8 s owing amounts certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for pay- 
ment to the States, since sums certified by the Board are attributed to the quarter for which they were provided. The Board may certify amounts to be granted 
for the current period of o tion, for future periods, or for prior periods in which programs approved by the Board were in effect. Payments, therefore, are not 
n y made within the period for which the funds are certified. 

4 Includes grants by the Social Security Board to States for employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment compensation 
Program; as of Aug. 31, 1938, such grants had been made to 39 States in which benefits were payable or were soon to become payable. 

3 Administered by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 

4 Administered by the U. 8. Public Health Service. 

5 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

6 On Aug. 30, 1938, Connecticut’s plan for aid to the blind was withdrawn by the State as of July 1, 1938. 

7 Plan approved on Aug. 30, 1938. 

8 No plan approved by the Chief of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 

* Refund of unexpended grant for the fiscal year 1937-38. 

” Plan approved on Sept. 2, 1938. 


Source: Amounts of grants computed from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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Table 7.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances for the fiscal year 1937-38 certified! by the Social 
Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury and advances authorized and those certified as of Sept. 30, 
1938, for the first and second quarters of the fiscal year 1938-39 


[In thousands of dollars} 





Advances authorized and certified by the Social Security Board as of Sept. 30, 1938, for direct assistance and administration 









































of public assistance 
Advances authorized and | Advances authorized for sec- | Advances certified for sec- 
| Total ym eed oy for the | “certified for first quarter of | ond quarter of fiscal year | ond quarter of fiscal year 
State y fiscal year 1938-39 1938-39 1 
} Aid to Aid to Aid to Aid to 
| Old-age | depend-| Aid to | Old-age | depend-| aid to | d-age | depend-| Aid to | 2!4-88° | depend- | Aid to 
| assistance ent the blind onee ent the blind - ent the blind anes ent the blind 
| children children = children children 
a 
a aii tckin-aisinasindnectain $179, 180. 5 |$25, 233.8 | $5, 182.8 |$51, 039.5 | $7, 428.3 | $1, 296.9 |$39, 756.4 | $4, 536.4 $756. 5 |$12, 263.4 | $1, 288.1 $246. 6 
908. 2 311.0 19.8 338. 3 105. 8 8.5 253. 1 90.6 4 40. 2.9 
144.5 (2) (2) 45.4 (2) (3) 32.6 (?) (2) 0 (0) () 
657. 2 236. 4 37.3 237.8 53.8 9.9 278.4 76.4 11.2 92.8 27.9 3.7 
1, 061. 5 209. 1 43.3 274.9 49.0 9.6 0 0 0 
Se | 17,344.8 1, 428.0 970.5 5, 384. 5 396. 3 270.6 | 5, 487.6 434.7 81.1 1, 596.0 122.1 8L1 
ee cindinnnnentssian 5, 665. 8 452.1 90.8 | 1,373.1 121.7 27.1} 1,322.0 0 0 364. 8 0 0 
et. 7 . 2, 267. 4 (2) 30 593. 6 () (3) 630. 8 () 2 215.7 ® 8 
a wie | 198. 6 62. 5 (2) 47.2 15.5 (2) 34.2 17.3 1) 2.7 6.3 
District o of Columbia... ____| 424.4 180. 4 20.6 122.6 56.3 7.6 119.0 44.5 8.6 32.9 7.6 2.7 
Florida... ...._. cae (*) 71.8 617.6 31.1 20.2 703. 4 44.0 47.3 185. 4 14.7 12.0 
ee ae 1, 474.4 310.3 56. 4 454.6 110.9 20.3 524.5 128.0 21.3 174.8 42.7 7.1 
Hawaii... ._..-. 130. 7 127.9 8.3 37.3 42.3 0 0 0 0 0 0 
concen | 4,116.7 264. 5 39. 4 285. 6 65.9 10.0 236. 1 71.5 9.4 90. 5 3 26 
Mlinois_....... | 12,855.7 () (0) 3, 568. 2 (2) () 3, 651.1 () (4) 1, 210.2 (2) @® 
Indiana. 4,045.7 | 1,432.2 252.9 | 1, 233.6 415.3 66.1 | 1,482.9 454. 0 68. 1 466. 3 132.0 17.5 
Rea 4, 981. 1 ) 92.6 | 1,626.0 (2) 39.5} 1,532.4 () 40. 4 482. 4 (2) 5.8 
Kansas 1, 433.9 342.0 64.7 685. 7 153. 6 23.6 623.7 107.5 25.4 165.3 9.0 3.4 
Kentucky 1, 982, 2 (2) @) 573.5 (2) () 507.1 ® (3) 188. 6 () (*) 
Louisiana | 1, 559. 8 751.0 15.0 418. 4 232. 1 11.9 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Maine. ....... 445.0 185. 3 151.7 364. 8 49.7 47.5 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Maryland..... 1, 699. 9 855. 0 75.8 462.7 263. 6 12,3 486. 6 264. 1 19.1 162.3 88.1 5.1 
Massachusetts 10, 883. 0 945.3 126.1 | 2,991.7 330. 9 35.3 | 3,066.8 347.9 37.3 977.7 121.1 12.7 
Michigan... _. 6,570.7 | 1,603.1 64.4} 2,007.9 277.3 17.4 | 2,069.1 343. 3 17.5 783. 6 52.2 6.1 
Minnesota -.--_- 7, 839. 0 585. 4 72.0} 1,963.6 169. 6 19.7 | 2,075.6 206. 9 33. 2 693. 7 65.9 14.0 
Mississippi 425. 1 (4) (2) 216. 1 (2) (3) 220. 0 (?) (2) 72.7 (*) 34 
issouri.__ 5, 983. 9 226. 8 @) 1, 726.8 169. 2 (2) 1, 849. 1 220.9 (3) 421.3 61.6 2) 
Montana... ..._. 1, 435. 2 140.9 10.2 413.1 63. 6 0 389. 2 69. 5 0 120.3 26. 5 0 
Nebraska......__- 2, 092. 8 476. 5 55.0 642.8 117.8 14.8 669. 6 127.0 18.6 231.9 47.9 6.4 
Nevada... .__. 236. 6 () (3) 74.0 (2) (2) 86. 1 () () 24.4 () () 
New Hampshire. _._______- 521. 2 55.0 38.1 139. 2 12.4 7.7 141.2 0 .3 43.4 0 24 
ee 2,619.5) 1,152.4 72.0 725. 0 355. 4 20.7 741.8 339.0 0 196. 5 114.8 0 
a 273.7 142.1 18.6 73.4 36. 0 48 0 0 0 0 0 0 
RAR 14,092.8 | 3,734.7 205.1} 3,549.0] 1,262.7 65.6 | 3,731.8 0 69.7 | 1,163.2 0 41 
North Carolina........___-- 1, 190. 1 340. 4 153.9 452.7 144.0 41.6 476.0 138.9 0 152.6 47.1 0 
North Dakota-_............. 699. 7 104. 9 0 206. 5 15.6 0 226. 6 49.3 17 77.2 12.6 0 
Res 13, 859.2 | 1,349.5 409.7 | 4,416.2 366. 3 115.8 0 368. 3 117.5 0 88.7 34.0 
Oklahoma.............. 5, 870. 5 790. 3 138.0 | 1, 265.5 183. 0 47.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ET 1, 929. 9 153.3 64.5 618.7 52.4 20.2 610. 4 61.7 17.1 150. 8 9.3 2.7 
Pennsylvania. ......_. 12, 880.5 | 2,600.0] 973.0! 3,068.8 675.0 (8) 0 0 (5) 0 0 8 
Rhode Island. ___.... 643.9 127.3 (®) 181.9 38.9 (2) 181.8 41.5 () 56.7 11.9 
South Carolina. _........_.. 828.3 138. 7 43.8 436. 1 97.3 20.6 256. 3 76.9 8.7 67.3 2 0 
South Daketa___. 1, 300. 6 (3) 7.9 528. 6 (’) 3.7 545. 4 () 7.0 209. 4 (2) 2.5 
Tennessee_ cl 1, 087.8 567.0 52.0 564. 0 201.3 32.2 0 0 0 0 
Texas 9, 375.7 (3) (3) 2, 412.6 (3) (2) 2, 424. 4 (2) () 763. 3 ® ® 
aR 1, 799. 5 331.7 39.4 535. 1 87.3 9.6 400. 6 75.7 7.8 112.0 17.9 1.2 
ESE eRe 424.8 31.0 15.8 131.1 6.8 3.7 107. 2 0 0 29.4 0 0 
i (as RRS ; (8) (8) (8) 26. 2 4.2 11.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
woe —-- eS 863. 8 171.6 | 1,299.1 154. 1 48.6 0 0 0 0 0 0 
West Virginia... ssiaentond 1, 737.0 436. 6 68.0 409. 3 137.9 20.7 0 0 0 0 0 0 
(ss SRE | 4,444.71] 1,007.2 252.3 | 1,217.9 288. 5 68.1 | 1,346.3 319.3 66.9 418.3 04.5 19.7 
agar 393. 8 83. 2 30. 5 98. 2 17.9 7.4 95. 6 17.7 5.9 27.3 43 8 
| 





























' Advances from Federal funds certified as of the given date by the Social Security Board for a specified quarter for direct assistance and administration of 
the specified types of public assistance under the Social Security Act. This table is not comparable to the tables cnerine the amounts of obligations 
for payments to recipients, which include payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds and exclude tive expense. 

? No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

+On Aug. 30, 1938, ee s plan for aid to the blind was withdrawn by the State as of July 1, 1938. 

‘ Plan approved Aug. 30 , 1938. 

‘ Approved plan expired Dec. 31, 1937; no Federal funds available since that date. 

* Plan approved Sept. 2, 1938. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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Table 8.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employ ment 


services:' Advances* for the fiscal year 1937-38 certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and advances authorised or certified as of Sept. 30, 1938, for the first and second quarters of the fiscal 









































year 1938-39 
{In thousands of dollars} 
Advances authorized or certified by the Social Security Board as of Sept. 30, 1938, for— 
Administration of unemployment - , 
compensation and employment U a ae Employment service administration 
State services 
_ | First quar-| Second _ | First quar-| Second First quar-| Second 
— fis- | “ter, fiscal | quarter, | 7°t#!, fis- | ‘tor, fiscal quarter, | Total, fis | ‘tor ‘fiscal | quarter 
J087-88 year fiscal year — year fiscal year oF year fiscal year 
1938-39 1938-39 , 1938-39 1938-39 1938-39 1938-39 
SEE ae eee $42, 255.9 | $14, 756.8 3 $995.0 | $27,878. 1 $9, 787.7 $764.2 | $14,377.8|  $4,969.1 2 $230, 8 
713.6 192.2 0 473.6 129.7 0 240.0 62.5 0 
31.0 8.6 33.3 31.0 6.2 S De weneaeioen 2.4 13.3 
303. 2 93.8 77.9 202. 1 66. 0 0 101. 1 27.8 0 
171.2 92.6 253. 5 171.2 51.3 A 5 SEE 41.3 0 
et binnaGuntcinde Condenccsuis 3, 458. 8 875.4 0 2, 479. 4 791.7 0 979.4 83.7 0 
CC EE 100. 9 29.8 0 100. 9 29.8 el Ae Ree ee 
SEE 1, 217.1 425.3 0 834.8 335. 9 253. 5 382.3 89.4 0 
SE 138. 4 53.0 0 138. 4 33.8 eee = 19.2 0 
District of Columbia. 366. 9 105. 1 116.3 270.7 69.4 70.9 96. 2 35.7 45.4 
pe eeeekeewess conccesccececcecccccooes 191.9 60.2 0 191.9 60. 2 0 « ca es 
RRs dane tidaidueontactetecenweus 225.8 145.3 0 225. 8 51.1 0 4.2 0 
EDS ARS Sa ee 98.6 27.8 0 98. 6 27.8 | —Tiemtsandamigicadiiqedaammeibaesannee 
ES SASS ee 126. 4 87.4 0 126. 4 64.0 0 « 23.4 0 
ae . 362. 4 197.1 0 362. 4 197. 1 o: Risen sidcusvodnenalinabeecaline 
Se ee ao 1, 566. 7 534.3 0 1, 078.9 372.8 0 7.8 161.5 0 
EES Se Re 294.6 193.0 0 209.9 136. 1 0 4.7 56.9 0 
hans ccc aecednes a 131.2 97.8 0 131. 2 54.0 0 43.8 0 
bap sanessn 2a 223.0 112.2 0 223.0 80. 1 0 : 32.1 0 
ES EEE ee eee ee 655. 0 224.3 0 411.7 150.3 0 243.3 74.0 0 
ike tipaieuvee ss 494.4 140.3 110.9 319.4 106.9 81.0 175.0 33.4 2.9 
Maryland_.-_.----- . 813.2 260. 9 0 541.9 199.9 0 271.3 61.0 0 
Massachusetts ----.---- 2, 717.7 841.1 0 1, 897.4 641.7 0 820. 3 199. 4 0 
ae 1, 261.5 1, 130.2 0 744.8 711.1 0 516.7 419.1 0 
Minnesota-----.--.-.-- SUR GRMeninen ween meniet 1, 090. 5 380. 5 0 668. 1 263. 5 0 422.4 117.0 0 
Mississippi - - -- - - - 289. 5 94.8 19.3 189.0 64.2 S 3 100. 5 30.6 19.3 
Missouri_.-- -- 251. 2 238. 9 0 251.2 148. 1 ou 90. 8 0 
Montana ------- 108. 8 29.7 0 108. 8 29.7 J ee ene ee 
Nebraska- --------- 88.3 66. 2 0 88. 3 37.7 0 | 28. 5 0 
a 109.9 33.7 0 109. 9 20. 6  -& a 13. 1 0 
New Hampshire. ----- 390. 9 100.0 88.9 269. 0 71.7 62.1 121.9 28.3 26.8 
New Jersey .---.------- - 521.1 394. 5 0 521.1 225. 5 0 169.0 0 
CC 48.9 45.8 0 48.9 24.0 2. eae 21.8 0 
Ee citisic a sinecsncane= 6, 994. 9 2, 552. 7 0 3, 658. 5 1, 439.9 0 3, 336. 4 1, 112.8 0 
North Carolina. __---------- : 1, 120.1 309. 4 0 740.8 250. 5 0 379.3 58.9 0 
North Dakota-_----- - 106. 4 36. 2 0 106. 4 19. 2 0 pions 17.0 0 
hea 482.4 239.1 0 482.4 239.1 © Bieccastssens eee x oocces 
Oklahoma. . ------- 203. 7 146.8 226.9 208. 7 67.3 136.3 are 79. 5 90.6 
Di idittinibweacessons@e 698. 7 186.9 0 542.9 137.3 0 155.8 49.6 0 
ee ae 6, 890. 1 1, 804.0 0 4, 210.8 937.2 0 2, 679.3 866. 8 0 
ON eee 730. 3 190. 6 0 592.6 167.1 0 137.7 23.5 0 
South Carolina _- 344.0 142.7 0 269. 4 106. 8 0 74.6 35.9 0 
South Dakota-_____- 58.9 21.2 0 58.9 21.2 ER STC: eee ee 
iilaiestole i 605.1 236. 1 0 344. 2 141.2 0 260. 9 4.9 0 
2S aes | 1, 925. 7 428.9 0 750. 6 229.0 0 1,175.1 199.9 0 
ae “<j 254. 6 $4.9 53.4 183. 5 63. 1 3.4 71.1 21.8 0 
Sees wee 246.3 69. 2 44.6 164.8 51.7 29.1 81.5 17.5 15.5 
SL es cnn 724. 1 222.8 0 496. 1 169. 6 0 228.0 53.2 0 
ee 142. 5 117.5 0 142.5 52.3 O. - Bisa ‘ 65.2 0 
eee Vee... .... 024-522. 882. 2 318.9 0 588. 4 236.3 0 293. 8 82.6 0 
SE 1, 194.8 302. 6 0 733. 4 186. 1 0 461.4 116.5 0 
Nala ennhbinkeoones mums 88.5 34.5 0 88.5 20.9 D Rdssstaenck 13.6 0 





























« Advances authorized or certified by the Social Security Board for State employment service administration to meet the requirements of the unemployment 
compensation program; this table does not include Federal grants by the U. 8. Employment Service under the Wagner-Peyser Act or State or local appropria- 


tions to the employment service. 


2 Advances are certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for a specified quarter of operation which is not necessarily the period 


in which the certification is made. 


3 $3,292.68, the sum authorized on Sept. 30 for employment service administration in Alaska. was not certified unti] Oct. 4. 
Source: Social Security Board. Bureau of Accounts and Audits 
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utmost importance. Experience indicates that from 80.0 in July to 78.4 in August. The whole- 
recovery periods in which the increased production __ sale price index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of nondurable-goods industries is not accompanied _ also dropped—from 78.8 in July to 78.1 in August. 
or followed by a rise in production in durable- This decline may be attributed to the decline in 
goods industries are likely to be of a temporary _the indexes of farm and food products, which 
nature. dropped from 69.4 in July to 67.3 in August and 

Several price indexes, on the other hand, showed _ from 74.3 in July to 73.0 in August, respectively. 
slight downward movements. The Bureau of Bond averages (Dow-Jones) and Moody’s spot 
Labor Statistics index of retail food prices dropped § commodity price index also dropped. 


Chart III.—Estimates of unemployment 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


GENERAL 


Great Brirarn. Ministry or HuEattn. Nineteenth 
Annual Report, 1937-38. London: Stationery Office, 
1938. 318 pp. (Command Paper 5801.) 


Twenty-five years of national health insurance and a 
century of public-health statistical recording and progress 
are signalized by this report, the first annual report signed 
by Minister Walter Elliot. The document constitutes a 
comprehensive record for England and Wales of the 
following services: public health, public assistance, hous- 
ing and town planning, local government, and national 
health insurance and pensions. ‘‘An indication of the sense 
of social security engendered by this scheme,’”’ says the 
report, “‘may be found in the striking fact that three per- 
sons out of every four would be entitled, should the neces- 
sity arise, to receive old age, orphans’ or widows’ pensions— 
the latter also including allowances for children.” 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor Office. ‘Social Insurance in the 
U. 8. S. R., 1933-1937.”’ International Labour Review, 
Geneva, Vol. 38, No. 2 (August 1938), pp. 226-242, 


This article describes the innovations introduced into 
Russian social insurance at the beginning of the second 
5-year plan and the results attained during the 5-year 
period. Data are presented on scope, financial resources, 
benefits granted, and administrative methods. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBpor Orrice. Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1988. Third Year of Issue. Geneva: Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1938. 267 pp. Parallel French 
and English text. 


The eight main divisions in the yearbook present the 
latest labor data of the nations of the world in the following 
fields: population (total and gainfully occupied), employ- 
ment and unemployment, hours of work, wages, cost of 
living and retail prices, workers’ family budgets, migration, 
and industrial disputes. Figures in many cases are 
carried through March 1938. Data are presented for 55 
countries, although not all countries are represented in 
all the tables. A “List of Principal Sources Utilized”’ is 
included. 


Karpinos, Bernarp D. “The Differential True Rates 
of Growth of the White Population in the United States 
and Their Probable Effects on the General Growth of 
the Population.” American Journal of Sociology, 
Chicago, Vol. 44, No. 2 (September 1938), pp. 251-271. 
(“Comment,”’ by Warren 8S. Thompson, pp.271-273.) 


Mr. Karpinos’ article is principally an analysis of the 
rates of population growth by States, by States and 
classes (rural and urban), and by States and size of com- 
munity. The author suggests the possibility that the 
South, as the main source of the country’s population 
replacement, may play a great part in the social and 
political future of the Nation. 


Lawton, Gzorcs. ‘The Study of Senescence: Psychi- 
atric and Sociological Aspects.’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, Chicago, Vol. 44, No. 2 (September 1938), 
pp. 280-281. 

The scarcity of objective norms for the mental and 
emotional life of old persons is regarded by the author as 
indicating the need for an objective study of senescence, 
He classifies the psychological difficulties of aged persons 
and lists the steps necessary for ‘‘a thorough attack on the 
problem of aging.’’ He points out that old-age pensions 
do not solve the problem of senescence and suggests that 
circumstances may make this country the “leader in the 
new science of geriatrics.’ 


Lutz, Harupy L. Social Security Financing and Present 
Fiscal Policies. New Wilmington, Pa.: Department of 
Economics and Business Administration, Westminster 
College, February 4, 1938. 27 pp. (Special Session for 
Business Executives, Address No. 10.) 


The author, professor of public finance at Princeton 
University, outlines social security legislation, with special 
reference to taxation, and suggests that old-age insurance 
and unemployment compensation be put on a “current 
cash basis.’’ The greater part of his paper is devoted to 
“the nature of economic security”’ in relation to the general 
budgetary and tax policies of the Government. 


Pacz, Tuomas A. “Chilean Social Laws.’’ Chapter 1. 
American Federationist, Vol. 45, No. 9 (September 1938), 
pp. 927-941. 


This study is a master’s thesis on social insurance and 
labor legislation in Chile. The first section deals with the 
historical development of the country and affords consti- 
tutional comparisons between Chile and the United 
States. 


Paciric Coast RecionaL ComMITTEE OF THE SoctAL 
Science Resgearcn Covuncit. Svus-ComMMITTEE ON 
SEASONAL AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN THE WEsT. Agri- 
cultural Labor in the Pacific Coast States; A Bibliography 
and Suggestions for Research. Berkeley, Calif., August 
1938. 64 pp. 

The purpose of the publication is stated in the introduc- 
tion as follows: ‘‘First, to explore current and recent 
researches pertaining to agricultural labor problems in the 
Pacific Coast states, with a view to presenting in concise 
form the scope and character of the work already done or 
currently under way; and, second, to present in rough 
outline, phases of study which seem to be needing early 
consideration and stimulation.’”’ A list of ‘Agencies 
Involved in Studies Pertaining to Agricultural Labor in 
California” is included. The report is largely the work of 
Dr. M. R. Benedict of the University of California. 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION CLEARING House. Public Ad- 
ministration Organizations; A Directory, 1938-1939. 
Chicago: Public Administration Clearing House, 1938. 
184 pp. 
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“This Directory lists and describes the voluntary, un- 
official associations, organizations and agencies which 
have some direct or apparent relationship to the processes 
of Public Administration,’ according to the introduction 
by Robert M. Paige, editor. The main divisions are 
national, State, regional, and Canadian; the national organi- 
zations are classified according to type of activity. In all, 
2,067 groups are included, with information on member- 
ship, finances, secretariat, activities, affiliations, and 
publications. 


RoosEVELT, FRANKLIN D. Address on the Social Security 
Act. Washington: The White House, August 15, 1938. 
13 pp. Processed. 


In commemorating the third anniversary of the Social 
Security Act, the President reviewed accomplishments to 
date and affirmed that the act “offers to all our citizens a 
workable and working method of meeting urgent present 
needs and for forestalling future needs.’”’ Expansion of 
the scope of covered employments and liberalization of 
the old-age insurance system, with inclusion of survivors’ 
benefits, were indicated as objectives for the near future. 


SHuLMAN, Harry Manvuev. Slums of New York. New 


York: Boni, 1938. 394 pp. 


The research incorporated in Mr. Shulman’s study has 
been carried on since 1926; the work is an outcome of the 
New York Rotary Club survey of the boys of Manhattan 
Island. It is described as “a study of family and neigh- 
borhood life in four slum areas of immigrant settlement in 
Manhattan Borough, of New York City, during a year of 
prosperity, 1926, and two years of depression, 1931-32.” 
Five hundred families were studied by the case method, 
with emphasis placed upon child life. In what is primarily 
a sociological study of the slum, much information 
appears respecting the effect of the depression, health and 
medical care, employment opportunities for boys, voca- 
tional guidance, and similar topics. A concluding note 
describes the method of research employed. 


U. 8. Bureau or Lasor Sratistics. Labor Laws and 
Their Administration, 1937; Proceedings of the Twenty- 
Third Convention of the International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials. Toronto, Canada, Sep- 
tember 1937. Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1938. 241 pp. (Bulletin No. 653.) 


The following papers in this collection are directly con- 
cerned with the social security program: ‘‘Report of 
Committee on Unemployment Compensation,” by Glenn 
A. Bowers, chairman; ‘“The United States Employment 
Service,” by W. Frank Persons; ‘(Unemployment Com- 
pensation and State Responsibility,” by R. Gordon 
Wagenet; “The Canadian Employment Service,” by 
R. A. Rigg; “Proposed Changes in Our Old-Age Assistance 
Laws—Report of Committee on Old-Age Assistance,” 
by Harry R. McLogan, chairman; and “Discrimination 
Against Older Workers in Massachusetts,” by Roswell 
F. Phelps. There are also discussions of the addresses. 
Wittcox, ALanson W. ‘The Old-Age Reserve Account.” 

The Annalist, New York, Vol. 52, No. 1335 (August 17, 


1938), pp. 237, 262; No. 1836 (August 24), pp. 270-271; 
No. 1337 (August 31), pp. 300-301. 
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Mr. Willcox’s series presents a number of reasons for 
the adoption and continuance of the old-age reserve 
account created by the Social Security Act. Part I, 
“Primary Function of Reserve Account,’”’ notes that the 
main function is “to write into each annual budget an 
appropriation equal to that year’s increment in accrued 
old-age pensions liability and to write into the public 
debt statement * * * the total liability.” Part II, 
“Taxation,” considers the desirability of providing addi- 
tional taxation in connection with the new expense and 
studies the meaning of “interest” in connection with the 
account. Part III deals with “Annual Appropriations 
and Anticipated Tax Receipts.” Part IV, “Basic Poli- 
cies,’’ takes up such issues as the contributory principle, 
flat-rate or individualized payments, “fully” or “partially”’ 
financed insurance, and pressure groups. The final sec- 
tion, ‘Argument Against System Analyzed,” discusses the 
questions of debt retirement and deflation and the possible 
encouragement of publie spending. 


Witson, Epwin B. “How to Study the Social Aspects 
of the Depression.” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 33, No. 203 (September 
1938), pp. 505-512. 


The author, professor of vital statistics, Harvard 
School of Public Health, links this article with the ex- 
periences of the group of authors on “Social Aspects of 
the Depression,”’ published in 1937 by the Social Science 
Research Council. The author presents a nontechnical 
evaluation of a number of possible methods of studying 
depression. They are described as “the literary attack,” 
“the informational attack,” “the handbook attack,” and 
“the statistical issue.” 


Woytinsky, W. S. Labor in the United States; Basic 
Statistics for Social Security. A Report Prepared for 
the Committee on Social Security. Washington: Com- 
mittee on Social Security, Social Science Research 
Council, 1938. 333 pp. 


Mr. Woytinsky has undertaken to transform existing 
census materials into a more precise body of data for social 
security calculations. Among the problems analyzed are 
the future number of covered workers, probable number 
having old-age account numbers, probable number of 
annuitants, probable coverage in unemployment com- 
pensation, and related matters. The extent to which 
workers may be expected to shift back and forth between 
covered and noncovered industries and establishments is 
also explored. Book One deals with statistics of the 
working population or labor supply; the principal source 
is the 1930 census of population. Book Two deals with 
industrial statistics of employment, namely, data included 
in the censuses of agriculture, mines, manufactures, con- 
struction, distribution, business, etc. Statistics are pre- 
sented which show the distribution of employers and 
employees in covered and excepted industries, distinguish- 
ing regular from intermittent employers. All the figures 
are for the United States as a whole rather than for States 
or regions. The methods employed are explained in detail. 


YeremitcH, D. “The Problems of Agricultural Labour 
in Yugoslavia.”’ International Labour Review, Geneva, 
Vol. 38, No. 2 (August 1938), pp. 219-225. 
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The author is Director in the Yugoslav Ministry of 
Social Policy and Public Health. His article includes infor- 
mation on the position of agricultural laborers in relation 
to the various social insurance measures of the country. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


CaRLson, Avis D. “The Doctors Face Revolt.’ 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, Vol. 177, No. 1060 
(September 1938), pp. 391-399. 


The author reviews the attitudes of both consumers and 
physicians toward the medical care problem. She de- 
scribes the experiences of the following group plans: Trin- 
ity Hospital, Little Rock; Ross-Loos Clinic, Los Angeles; 
Milwaukee Medical Center; Elk City, Oklahoma, Com- 
munity Hospital; and the Washington Group Health 
Association. 

Cruz Coxsr, Epvarpo. ‘‘The Chilean Preventive Medi- 
cine Act.” International Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 

38, No. 2 (August 1938), pp. 161-189. 


The realistic character of Chile’s recent approach to 
national health problems through social insurance is 
evident in this exposition by the Minister of Health, Public 
Assistance, and Social Welfare. Professor Cruz presents 
data bearing on the country’s health situation, including 
the effect upon the solvency of social insurance funds. He 
outlines the unique Preventive Medicine Act, with its 
emphasis upon “planned medicine’’ and its program for 
adequate medical and cash benefits to combat the major 
sources of the Nation’s death and disability rates. 


Davis, MicuaEt M. “Social Medicine as a Field for 
Social Research.’”’ American Journal of Sociology, 
Chicago, Vol. 44, No. 2 (September 1938), pp. 274-279. 


The author affirms that ‘‘the recent developments and 
the present functioning of medicine cannot be understood 
without studies in the social as well as the medical 
sciences.” He illustrates his point by noting and discuss- 
ing a variety of possible studies. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice. ‘‘Workers’ Compulsory 
Sickness Insurance in Czechoslovakia, 1926-1937.” 
International Labour Review, Geneva, Vol. 38, No. 2 
(August 1938), pp. 242-253. 


Data are presented on the scope, administration, finan- 
cial resources, and benefits of the workers’ sickness insur- 


ance system for the period 1926-37. A brief bibliography 
is included. 


Putney, Bryant. ‘Health Insurance in Foreign Coun- 
tries.” Editorial Research Reports, Washington, Vol. 2, 
No. 11 (September 16, 1938), pp. 195-208. 


The report outlines some of the characteristics of health 
insurance abroad. The author also notes activities on 
behalf of more general medical care in this country. 


Reeve, ArtHuRH. “States Protect Workmen from Occu- 
pational Hazards; An Analysis of State Systems of 
Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance.’’ State Gov- 
ernment, New York, Vol. 11, No. 9 (September 1938), 
pp. 167-170, 174. 
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This article presents a brief review of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws by coverage, type of insurance fund, and 
degree of financial security required. 


U. 8. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. ‘A National Pro- 
gram for Public Health.” Labor Information Bulletin, 
Washington, Vol. 5, No. 8 (August 1938), pp. 1-5. 

In this report are summarized the recommendations of 
the Technical Committee on Medical Care to the National 

Health Conference held in Washington. 


U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. ‘Sickness Insurance 
in the Soviet Union.” Monthly Labor Review, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 47, No. 2 (August 1938), pp. 302-308. 

The data presented are from a report by Loy W. Hender- 
son of the American Embassy in Moscow. They include 
material on legal backgrcund, scope, benefit contributions, 


statistics of operation, appeals procedure, and administra- 
tion. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


AMERICAN Pustic WELFARE AssociaTION. A_ Public 
Welfare Job Study; An Analysis of Selected Positions in 
Public Social Work. Chicago: The Association, June 
1938. 75 pp. 

This study began with a survey of job descriptions and of 
existing studies of State and ccunty public-welfare agencies. 
The data obtained were supplemented by interviews, 
personnel questionnaires, job descriptions, time logs, and 
the collection of organization charts of State and county 
administrative structures. The result is a considerable 
body of specific information on the activities, problems, 
and qualifications of persons engaged in public social work. 
A bibliography is included. 


AMERICAN Pusiic WELFARE AssocraTION. Public Wel- 
fare Survey of the State of Delaware for the Delaware 
Citizens Association. Chicago: American Public Wel- 
fare Association, June 1938. 35 pp. Processed. 

The survey was undertaken by the American Public 
Welfare Association at the request of the Delaware Citizens 
Association. The publication of the results of the survey 
includes a description and evaluation of the State’s public- 
assistance services, recommendations for State and local 
organization, and suggestions for legislation to achieve the 
type of organization recommended. 


CuickerRING, Martua A. “What a Visitor in a Public 
Agency Should Know.” Public Welfare News, Chicago, 
Vol. 6, No. 9 (September 1938), pp. 2-4. 

Professor Chickering describes in simple language what 
she holds to be the main cultural and professional require- 
ments for the visitor in a public-welfare agency. 


FamMILy WELFARE AssOcIATION OF AMBRICA. Family 
Social Work in Transition; Report of Activities, 1935, 
1936, and 1937. New York: The Association, 1938. 
40 pp. 

A close connection between the changes in the Family 
Welfare Association and current family social work trends 
appears in this report covering a 3-year period. Topics 
such as “Trend Away from Basic Relief,’ ‘Growing 
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Demand for Consultation,” and ‘“‘More Realistic Inter- 
pretation” reveal some of the modifications effected by 
recent social and political changes. The report includes a 
list of committees and their chairmen, a directory of 
member agencies, and a financial statement. 


Fetp, Rose D. ‘The Social Worker Reaches Out.”” New 
York Times Magazine, September 18, 193f * p. 10, 21. 
An interpretation is given, in popular language, of the 

development and present status of the professional social 

worker in the United States. 


Green, Howarp WurprLte. Two Hundred Millions for 
Relief in Cleveland. Prepared with the Assistance of the 
Works Progress Administration. Cleveland: Cleveland 
Health Council, 1938. 77 pp. Processed. 


A previous publication, Nine Years of Relief, Greater 
Cleveland, recorded experience from 1928 to 1936. The 
present study is devoted principally to 1937, and presents 
tables, charts, and maps showing in detail the type and 
distribution of both private and public relief. For the 
longer period 1928-38, figures are presented giving by 
months the total relief obligations, number of cases re- 
ceiving direct or work relief, and number of families and 
individuals receiving service only. 


Hoguuer, Frep K. ‘Accepted Tests of Welfare Adminis- 
tration.’”’” Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia, Vol. 199 (September 
1938), pp. 165-170. 

Mr. Hoehler’s contribution to the “Better City Govern- 
ment” issue of the Annals is designed to help the interested 
citizen to evaluate the public-welfare services of a com- 


munity. The author explains something of backgrounds 
and current trends. He provides several “Criteria of 
Adequacy” which can be readily applied and notes certain 


“Criteria of Administration’? that can be obtained by 
more thorough inquiry. Suggestions concerning partici- 
pation by and education of the public are also presented. 


Larson, OtaF F. Rural Households and Dependency; A 
Comparative Study of Composition and Behavior of Relief 
and Non-Relief Households in Three Colorado Com- 
munities. Fort Collins: Colorado State College, Colorado 
Experiment Station, May 1938. 48 pp. (Bulletin 44.) 
“This report gives the data applying to Colorado from 

a nation-wide study designed to show in what ways, if 

any, the rural households receiving public emergency 

relief in October 1933 differed from their nearest neighbors 
who had not received such relief.’”’ It is published in 
cooperation with the Rural Section, Division of Social 

Research, Works Progress Administration. 


McKay, Evetyn C. “Functions of a State Agency for 
the Blind.”” Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 6, No. 9 
(September 1938), pp. 5-7. 

This article presents the underlying philosophy of State 
responsibility toward the blind, and describes a number 
of activities to be carried on in this connection. The 


author is social research secretary of the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. 
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VEEDER, Frepric R. The Development of the Montana 
Poor Law. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
131 pp. Processed. (Social Service Monographs.) 


Mr. Veeder’s book traces the historical development of 
the Montana poor law and notes the principal legal deci- 
sions rendered in its application. The appendixes cover 
the text of such legislation, including the Public Welfare 
Act of March 1937. Governors’ messages and proclama- 
tions and opinions of the State attorneys general are also 
reproduced in the appendixes. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION 


Horwitz, James W. The Risk of Unemployment and Its 
Effect on Unemployment Compensation. Boston: Harvard 
University, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Bureau of Business Research, July 1938. 80 pp. (Busi- 
ness Research Studies No. 21.) 


This study undertakes to measure relative unemploy- 
ment, by types, in 29 States, as a basis for evaluating the 
present system of unemployment compensation taxes and 
benefits. Part I gives Mr. Horwitz’s measurements of 
relative cyclical, seasonal, and technological unemploy- 
ment, as well as a “‘Measurement of the Relative Total 
Costs of Compensation’’; results indicate “that among the 
States very considerable differences do exist”? in unem- 
ployment, and consequently in the need for benefits. In 
Part II the author gives some bases for choice of a single 
national pool, a continuation of State pools, or a combina- 
tion of national and State pools in reinsurance. He also 
discusses issues involved in taxing all industries in a single 
State by the same amount, or by amounts varying among 
States, or by amounts varying among industries. Special 
attention is given to compensation for seasonal unem- 
ployment. Appendixes discuss the statistical methods 
employed. 


PHILADELPHIA. Works ProGress ADMINISTRATION. Em- 
ployment and Unemployment in Philadelphia in 1936 and 
1987. Part I: May 1936. 97 pp. Processed. 


This study, undertaken by the National Research Project 
in cooperation with the Industrial Research Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is one of a series on ‘‘Re- 
employment Opportunities and Recent Changes in Indus- 
trial Techniques.’’ Subjects covered in the report include 
household composition and the incidence of unemploy- 
ment and relief, with data pertaining to social characteris- 
tics of the persons included, as well as their employment 
histories. 


Stewart, Bryrcs M. Planning and Administration of 
Unemployment Compensation in the United States; A 
Sampling of Beginnings. Field Studies by Herman 
Feldman, Natalie F. Jaros, Don D. Lescohier, Eleanor 
H. Park, and Helen H. Ringe. New York: Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc., 1938. 665 pp. 
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This is the fourth and final volume of a series projected 
in 1932 covering the administration of public employment 
services and unemployment insurance in various countries. 
Although it is limited to the Federal scheme and those of 
five State jurisdictions—California, the District of 
Columbia, New Hampshire, New York, and Wisconsin— 
it is the most voluminous and detailed work yet to appear 
on the subject in the United States. Part I, ‘Legislation 
and Organization,” treats in detail the development of the 
public employment service and unemployment compensa- 
tion, bringing out problems of administration, structure, 
and administrative costs. Part II, ‘‘Administrative Pro- 
cedures,’”’ deals with the more important procedures, 
including registration, collection of contributions, and 
benefit procedures; the time of publication precluded any 
treatment of actual benefit payments. Part III, “Sum- 


mary and Appraisal,’”’ reviews the subject matter and 
includes an extensive evaluation of the present program. 


Swanstrom, Epwarp E. The Waterfront Labor Problem; 
A Study in Decasualization and Unemployment Insur- 
ance. New York: Fordham University Press, 1938. 
186 pp. 


The author is associate director of Catholic charities in 
the Brooklyn diocese, and his study is a doctor’s disserta- 
tion. It describes the longshoreman’s problem both indi- 
vidually through the case-work approach and from the 
general economic standpoint. Emphasis is placed on 
New York conditions. The author outlines regularization 
effected for port labor in Liverpool, Hamburg, and Pacific 
Coast ports. Unemployment insurance in England and 
Germany is considered with special reference to casual 
labor, and a number of State acts are analyzed for their 
potential effect upon the dock worker’s employment. A 
comprehensive bibliography is included. 


U. S. Burgav or Lapor Sratistics. “Railroad Unem. 
ployment-Insurance Act, 1938.’’ Monthly Labor Re. 
view, Washington, Vol. 47, No. 2 (August 1938), pp 
341-344. 


This is a brief description of the provisions of Publi¢ 
Law No. 722 (75th Congress), which provides for a special 
unemployment insurance scheme for the railway industry 
and removes the employees from the coverage of State 
unemployment compensation acts. 


U. 8. EmpLtoyment Szrvics. Personnel Standards of the 
United States Employment Service. Washington: July 1, 
1938. About 50 unnumbered pp. Processed. 

“The purpose of this Bulletin is to set forth the personnel 
policies established by the United States Employment 
Service as minimum standards for affiliated State Employ- 
ment Services.”’ 


U. 8S. Worxs Procress ADMINISTRATION. RESEARCH 
Liprary. List of References on Unemployment Com- 
pensation and Its Relation to Relief. Rev. July 28, 1938, 
7 pp. Processed. 

Twenty-six references are listed, with annotations for 
most of the titles. A “Directory of Periodicals Used’’ is 
included. 


Younc, Epcar B. ‘Functional Relationships Between 
Employment Service and Unemployment Compensa- 
tion.” Employment Service News, Washington, Vol. 5, 
No. 9 (September 1938), pp. 3-6. 

The author, who is assistant to the Director of the 
United States Employment Service, notes the relationships 
between the Employment Service and unemployment 
compensation, with particular reference to overlapping 
functions, 
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